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SECURITY 
By F, A. Voigt 


P EFENCE,’ said Adam Smith, ‘ is of much more importance than 

opulence.’ Foreign affairs are more important than home affairs. 
Home affairs are the internal economy of the ship. It is foreign policy 
that keeps the ship afloat. Security against sinking is the whole purpose 
of foreign policy. 

Errors in home policy can be made good. This or that home policy 
may fail, but another can take its place. In home affairs there is always 
an alternative. Disaster at home, when seen to come, may be overcome. 
It will never be irretrievable unless it so weaken defence as to allow the 
external enemy to sink the ship. 

The great land powers, Russia and Germany, and the United States, 
ate ultimately unconquerable. For them also ‘ defence is of much more 
importance than opulence.’ For them disaster abroad may or may not 
be worse than disaster at home. But it will not be irretrievable. Russia 
and Germany were catastrophically defeated in the First World War, 
but within twenty years they were more powerful than they had ever 
been before. It is inconceivable that if the United States were to fall, 
they would not rise again. But if England falls, who never fell before, 
she will never rise again. For her, as for no other nation, the final failure 
of foreign policy is final downfall. 

To-day, Germany’s abasement is far deeper than it was in 1918. Not 
only is she no sovereign State, she is not a State at all. Nevertheless, it 
is as certain as anything can be in politics, that she will rise again, and it 
were well if those responsible for the conduct of foreign policy began to 
reckon with Germany as a future Power, for it matters much how great 
she will be, what manner of greatness will be hers, and whom she will 
choose, or be forced to choose, as friend and whom as foe. For England, 
relations with Germany are, or will be, second in importance only to 
relations with the United States. For the United States relations with 
Germany will, in Europe at least, be second in importance only to 
relations with England. There is nothing in Europe that can balance 
the Germany of the future except the rest of Europe, including England, 
and there is nothing that can balance Russia except all Europe, including 
England. If Europe is not restored as an organic whole, either Germany 
or Russia, or both of them in coalition, will be the master. Then will 
have come about what England fought all her great wars to prevent. If 


1 An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, Book TV, Chap. 2. 
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Europe is not restored, the end of England will have come: her end. 
not only as a Great Power, but as a Power of any sort, the end of her 
independence, of her liberties and of her ‘ opulence.’ 

It is untrue that England is no longer a Great Power. Greatness does 
not depend only upon mass, bulk, population, resources, or, in one word, 
force. It is true that without force no Power can be a Great Power, 
but in politics as in mechanics, effective force depends on balance and on 
leverage. As long as England is strong enough to hold the Balance of 
Power, as long as she has leverage, she is a Great Power and can be the 
greatest Power. 

The purpose of foreign policy is not to promote freedom, justice, 
humanity, democracy, civilisation, Christianity or any idea, way of life, 
ot Weltanschauung. ‘Those responsible for the conduct of foreign affairs 
are responsible for none of these things. They are responsible for the 
maintenance of security—the security of these islands, of the trade routes, 
and of the confines, communications and strategic centres of the imperial 
system. 

There are three conditions of a sound foreign policy, and, therefore, 
of security : 

(1) A coalition of friendly Powers strong enough to resist any 
possible coalition of hostile Powers. 

(2) The independence of all nations within striking distance of these 
islands and of imperial communications. 

(3) Armed strength and readiness, upon just cause, to fight. 

The first of these conditions is known as the Balance of Power. The 
character of the Powers in the coalition is of little moment provided they 
are reliable, which they will only be if they have vital interests in common. 
It is perilous to promote an association with any foreign Power when 
the community of interests is lacking. It is a popular illusion that foreign 
policy must be based on confidence. A public opinion which is distrustful 
of foreign Powers will accept the sacrifices which adequate defence 
imposes more readily than a trustful opinion. 

Excessive distrust is not desirable, but it is better than excessive 
trust, for it is better to be too strong than not strong enough. Misplaced 

distrust may mean forfeiture of a momentary advantage, but misplaced 
confidence may mean disaster. The presumption that England is no 
longer a Great Power is dangerous to her and advantageous to her 
enemies. That is the reason why it is sustained by her sophists. Dan- 
gerous, also, is every failure on the part of the nation to act as honour 
demands and strength allows. Last October, forty-four British sailors 
were killed off the Albanian coast by mines laid with the connivance of 
the Albanian authorities. The failure to exact rapid and ample satis- 
faction was incompatible with national honour and interest—a grievous 
defection from the duty which had been peculiarly England’s, the duty 
of vindicating the Rule of Law amongst nations. It is hardly conceivable 
that any previous British Government could have reacted with so little 
severity to a murderous outrage perpetrated by a barbarous and hostile 
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tyranny which owes its existence to the impolitic and unmerited support 
it received from Great Britain. And it is deeply disquieting that public 
opinion has showed so languid an interest in a matter which, in the past, 
would have roused the whole nation. 

Only the existence of vital interests held in common is a sound 
foundation for trust in another Power. And all vital interests can be 
reduced to one: the interest in national survival. If this foundation is 
removed, as it may be by the fortunes of war, then secondary interests 
will re-assert themselves to the disadvantage of whatever Power is 
insufficiently distrustful or insufficiently strong. There is no foreign 
Power in which England can have greater confidence than in the United 
States. The United States are perhaps the only exception to Palmerston’s 
rule that ‘ we have no external allies, and we have no perpetual enemies.’ # 
It is in defence of these interests that the United States have acted to-day, 
to the indignation of our enemies and mortification of our sophists. 

It does not follow that because the two Atlantic Powers have this 
vital interest in common, their secondary interests may not conflict. 
Even secondary interests must be sustained, even against a friend and an 
ally. Secondary interests of England were often in conflict with those 
of France during the First World War and were resolutely defended. 
In that war President Wilson even went so far as to challenge a vital 
interest of England’s by proposing that the Freedom of the Seas should be 
one of the conditions of the peace. The right of capture at sea and of 
blockade in war-time was, in the Napoleonic wars, in the First World 
War, and in the Second, England’s principal weapon. Mr. Lloyd George 
served his country well by his refusal to surrender this weapon. 

In the First World War, as in the Napoleonic wars, the leaders of this 
country were far more vigilant and more resolute in the defence of the 
national interest against the demands and exactions of Allied Powers 
than they were in the Second World War. Castlereagh was profoundly 
distrustful of Russia. Although the Straits were offered to Russia in the 
First World War, it is hardly conceivable that Lloyd George, or indeed 
any British statesman of his time, would have abandoned all eastern and 
central Europe to Russia, as Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden did in the 
Second World War, with such disregard for treaties and declared prin- 
ciples and with such disastrous consequences, though it must be said that 
their difficulties were augmented by President Roosevelt’s lack of distrust 
in Russia, and by his vulgar prejudices against the British Empire. 
Although Mr. Churchill had stature as a popular leader and a certain 
soundness of strategic insight, England was most unfortunate in lacking 
statesmanship comparable with Castlereagh’s or even Lloyd George’s— 
statesmanship which would surely have ended the war by October, 1944, 
at the latest, and have sustained, with at least some measure of success, 
the vital interests of England in eastern and central Europe and in the 
Balkans. 

All the great masters of statecraft have been distrustful. Distrust, 

2 Speech in the House of Commons, March 1st, 1848. 
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even of allies or confederates, is essential to success in waras in peace. 
Bacon wrote of Henry VII—England’s Principe— 

‘To his confederates abroad he was constant and just, but not open. 
But such was his enquiry, and such his closeness, as they stood in the light 
towards him and he stood in the dark towards them.’ ® 


A maxim of statecraft always to be cherished by every Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary of England ! 

Tyrannies are by nature distrustful and have this advantage over 
democracies which, when not over-trustful are inclined not merely to 
distrust, but to hatred as uncritical as excessive trust. It is not a legitimate 
purpose of foreign policy to overturn tyrannies, yet tyrannies, if they be 
powerful, should be objects of special distrust, for they are inclined to 
treachery and to aggression, as Italy, Germany, and Russia have shown 
us in our time. 

To defend ourselves we must cherish our distrust : 


*... there is one common defence which the spirit of sensible men possesses, 
a good and safe one for all, but invaluable for democracies against tyrants. 
And what is that defence ? It is distrust | Guard it, cling to it. If you preserve 
it, no harm can touch you.’ 


That England is dependent upon the United States for her own 
survival is commonly taken for evidence that she herself is no longer a 
Great Power. The reverse is true. England is the more, not the less, 
powerful because of her dependence upon the United States. 

England has always depended on other Powers. But other Powers— 
including the United States—have depended upon her. 

The United States are the more, not the less, powerful because of their 
dependence on England. ‘They would be impotent in Greece were not 
the Mediterranean mare nostrum. ‘They are a power in Europe because 
England is a European Power. Had it not been for England, Germany 
would have been master of Europe and much more. Were it not for 
England, Russia would be master of Europe and much more. Not 
unilateral dependence, but interdependence, is a condition of England’s 
strength to-day, as always. 

The strength of Russia is much underrated. She is not ready, it is 
said, for war. But she was strong enough to annex, and is strong enough 
to hold, eastern and central Europe, and strong enough to threaten 
western and southern Europe, the Middle East and China. And she is 
waging war in Greece, to-day, against Great Britain and the United 
States. Even if she but continues to hold what she has, she will be the 
stronger to get what she wants—and will be ready to make the Third 
World War. 

The second condition of security has been called ‘ the rights of small 
nations.’ 

Those who propagate abstract rights or principles have pen, paper, 

* Francis Bacon: The History of the Reign of King Henry the Seventh (Works, Vol. III, p. 410. 
Pickering edition). 

* Demosthenes, Second Philippic, 24. 
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press and platform at their disposal. It is monstrous and intolerable that 
they should be allowed to influence foreign policy, that this country 
should go to war, or resort to action that might lead to war, or imperil 
her security, because certain people have certain ideas about this, that and 
the other. England must always be ready upon just cause to go to war, 
but there is just cause for war only when her vital interests are menaced, 
seeing that these are the interests of all her people, of men, women and 
children, and of future generations, and not merely the interests of her 
sophists. 

There are, however, certain rights or principles upon which her vital 
interests are contingent. 

While it is for England to uphold the rights of all nations by her 
example and by her influence in the world, it is also for her, as an island 
Power off the European mainland, and dependent on overseas communica- 
tions and bases for her security and her trade, to make the defence of 
small and, therefore, threatened nations a particular principle of her 
foreign policy. Her interest in the independence of nations flanking her 
sea routes is vital. Her interest in the independence of inland or remote 
nations may be vital and will never be negligible. 

If a nation flanking her sea routes is annexed by a foreign Power, or 
by the ally or confederate of a foreign Power, that Power becomes, or 
may become, a menace to her security. If any nation anywhere is 
annexed by another, that other nation grows the more powerful and 
threatens the Balance of Power. If, for example, all the European nations 
which were independent in 1939, or rather in 1937, before the annexation 
of Austria, were independent to-day, England would have a degree of 
security she has not had since the Congress of Vienna, a security now 
denied to her. That more nations lost their independence in the Second 
World War than gained it in the first is not only an infraction of the 
Moral Law and human tragedy, it is also a menace to the world’s peace 
and to the security of these islands and of the Empire.® 

5 The vital interest of these islands and the Empire in the independence of small nations 


was expounded in masterful fashion by Sir ~~ Crowe in a famous despatch: ». British 
Documents in the Origins of the War, 1898-1914, Vol. Ill, pp. 402-403. 


(To be concluded.) 








A CRITIC OF AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY 
By W. L. Burn 


R. SUMNER WELLES’ recent book? has won high praise in 

the British Press. One reviewer described it as ‘the most 
authoritative and important book on American policy towards the outer 
world to come from the United States’; another as ‘ the most important 
work on American foreign policy in the last twenty-five years.’ It is an 
important book in the sense that its author treats of a subject of great 
importance and is himself a man of experience, shrewdness and decision 
who has held high office and may hold it again. Nevertheless his work 
has some obvious limitations. The greatest of them is that it was written 
before those momentous decisions to which we give such names as the 
Truman doctrine and the Marshall plan. Primarily it is a criticism by a 
devoted follower and admirer of the late President Roosevelt of the 
foreign policy of his predecessor while that policy was in a confused and 
embryonic stage. It only mentions Mr. Marshall three times and then 
merely in connection with China. It makes no mention of Mr. Averell 
Harriman who, as Chairman of the Committee on United States Resources, 
has become one of the most influential men in the world. It throws 
little or no light upon the probable attitude of the American Congress 
during the next six or twelve months and scarcely considers the peculiar 
problems of a Democrati¢ administration faced by a Republican majority. 

Nor does Mr. Welles write with the ‘ detachment’ which is ascribed 
by polite tradition to elder statesmen. This is probably an advantage, 
so long as he makes his position clear; and he makes it very clear. 
Although the book is primarily, as we have noted, a criticism of the early 
Truman régime by a member of what we may call the middle Roosevelt 
régime, it is also the work of a professional diplomat, applying the 
standards of his profession to the failures and successes of his own 
Department. 

The application of those standards afford Mr. Welles the opportunity 
for some of his most incisive criticisms. A case in point is that of 
American policy towards Spain. Mr. Welles’ verdict scarcely needs 
comment. 


“In the increasingly troubled state of the world, the elimination of the 
Franco dictatorship was by no means a matter of prime urgency unless it could 
be proved that it was actually threatening the safety of its neighbours or the 
peace of the world. Such charges had now been brought by France but no 
authoritative proof had been offered. . . . It would have seemed logical that 
the United States should propose that the Spanish question be at once brought 
before the Security Council. However, she did nothing of the kind. . . . She 
insisted that Britain and France join her in a tripartite declaration addressed to 


1 Where Are We Heading? By Sumner Welles. Hamish Hamilton, 1947. 15s. 
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the Spanish people assuring them that the three governments had no intention 
of intervening in their internal affairs, but simultaneously urging them to 
overthrow the Franco régime. How this was to be accomplished without 
foreign armed intervention, when the Spanish masses were entirely unarmed 
and when the Spanish army would unquestionably support Franco in any 
revolutionary uprising, was not explained. At the same time the State Depart- 
ment published a White Book containing documentary evidence of the Axis 
connections of Franco and his associates. By this strange performance, for 
which several of the lesser officials in the Department of State were responsible, 
the American government achieved three results: it greatly strengthened 
Franco’s position in Spain . . . it openly sponsored action outside the United 
Nations in flagrant contradiction of its professions of support for that organi- 
sation; it widened the growing breach between the Western Powers and 
Moscow ” (pp. 299-300). 


In other words, Mr. Welles sees this particular phase of American 
diplomacy as professionally incompetent in that it attempted to achieve a 
particular result, which was not at the moment of primary importance, by 
means which were not only useless and foolish in themselves but had 
unfortunate implications. 

Mr. Welles is on almost as strong ground in dealing with those 
studied indictments of Argentine policy and those appeals to the Argentine 
nation over the head of its government which emanated from the State 
Department in the years 1943-5 and had as their chief result the election 
of Colonel Perén to the presidency. 


‘Mr. Braden’s short career as Ambassador in Argentina had these results, 
most of which will have far-reaching effects : Extreme nationalism in Argentina 
was greatly strengthened by the popular belief that the sovereignty of the nation 
was menaced. Mass support for the political aspirations of Colonel Perén 
rapidly increased. . . . The mass of the Argentine people will for many 
generations remember not that this interference on the part of a United States 
ambassador was intended to bring about the restoration of their political 
liberties, but solely that a United States ambassador, with the full support of his 
government, intervened in the purely domestic concerns of the Argentine 
nation and openly assailed the Argentine government to which he was 
accredited. It was in the light of these circumstances that Ambassador Braden 
was recalled to Washington by Secretary Byrnes to replace Nelson Rockefeller 
as Assistant Secretary of State, and to be charged with the almost untramelled 
direction of the policy of the United States towards its American neighbours’ 
(p. 184). 

The chapter from which these quotations are taken is headed ‘ The 
Inter-American System is in Jeopardy.’ The title may sound unneces- 
sarily alarming, but the Good Neighbour System, from which the United 
States departed in its Argentine policy, had long attracted the energies 
and sympathy of Mr. Welles. It may be that he exaggerates its results 
a little and does not sufficiently consider criticisms which can be made of 
its working. It may be true to say that ‘ the modern world has seen no 
more enlightened nor practical foundation for international under- 
standing,’ but Mr. Welles goes beyond this when he speaks of 


‘a regional system of sovereign states, sovereign in all that affected their purely 
internal affairs, but prepared to mould their external relations in such shape 
as would best advance the common welfare of their peoples ’ (p. 155) ; 


and asserted that 
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‘for the first time in a hundred years hemisphere solidarity actually existed ” 
(p. 156). 


The Inter-American system was not quite so successful as all that. 
It was an alliance of governments, not a spiritual union of peoples, and 
it was the governing circles of the Latin American countries through 
whose hands passed the loans, whose position was stabilised by the 
receipt of munitions under Lend-Lease, which were the chief immediate 
beneficiaries. Indeed one of the grounds for criticising the policy of the 
State Department towards Argentina was that despotisms worse than 
that of President Farrell and Colonel Perén had existed in Central America 
and the Caribbean and had been countenanced by the Good Neighbour 
system. To speak of ‘ external relations’ being moulded so as best to 
advance the ‘ common welfare’ of the peoples is to ignore the fact that 
some Latin American governments supported the United States for what 
they could get out of doing so. To speak of ‘ hemisphere solidarity ’ is 
to ignore the deep resentment which the intrusion of United States troops 
and agents created, outside official circles. The welfare of the negro 
smallholders of Haiti, to take only one instance, was not advanced by 
their wholesale expropriation to make way for the agency known as 
SHADA with its vast and unsuccessful plans for producing rubber. 
Nevertheless, when all this has been said, the policy of the State Depart- 
ment towards Argentina was singularly inept. Those were the days 
before the atom bomb, when the United States enjoyed a degree of 
territorial security comparable with that of Victorian England. It 
suffered from the same tendency to preach sermons, to indulge in self- 
righteous moralising ; a sign of health and strength in a people but seldom 
a sign of intelligence in their government. The danger of making some 
fatal error in respect of Spain and Argentina was perhaps not so great as 
Mr. Welles suggests ; it lay rather in the possibility that the same inept 
diplomacy would be shown in spheres where there was less margin of 
error. 

Unhappily, in Mr. Welles’ opinion, that danger has been realised. 


“It has been American policy not to have a plan. It has been American 
policy to let matters drift and hope for the best. It has been American policy 
not to control events but to be controlled by events ’ (p. 76). 


The blame for this state of things Mr. Welles distributes widely. He 
attributes to the ‘ignorance’ of Mr. Edwin Pauley, the President’s 
reparation commissioner, the agreement by which the U.S.S.R. was 
empowered to take over all ‘German assets’ in countries outside 
Germany which it occupied, with the results in Austria which we all 
know (pp. 85-86). 


“It is no disparagement of President Truman to state that he had neither 
the familiarity with modern history, the gasp of international affairs, nor the 
innate flair for foreign relations possessed by his predecessor’ (p. 54). 


But it is on Mr. Byrnes that the lash falls most heavily. 


* He had been successful in domestic politics. But here his activity had 
been dedicated primarily to smoothing over Congressional controversies and, 
in particular, to adjusting difficulties that arose from time to time between the 
White House and Congress. It would in any event have been difficult for 
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him at the age of sixty-three to adjust himself to the fact that the foreign policy 
of the United States could not invariably be a policy of compromise. Occasions 
must frequently arise when the highest interests of the American people would 
be jeopardised unless the government knew how to exercise its power and 
influence to the best advantage to secure objectives upon which the United 
States could not give way ’ (p. 57). 


Of the Moscow Conference of December, 1945, Mr. Welles says : 


‘ Lamentably the appearance of harmony was gained solely by a policy on 
the part of the American Secretary of State that can only be termed one of 
consistent appeasement in the course of which the most vital principles were 
sacrificed. The Conference marked the reversal of the position that the Roose- 
velt administration had successfully maintained throughout the twelve years 
when Franklin Roosevelt was President. It marked a moment when the smaller 
nations of the world had reason to lose respect for the ability of this govern- 
ment, notwithstanding its military power and its material resources, to exercise 
moral influence ’ (pp. 61, 63). 


The occasion for these criticisms was, above all, this: that at the 
Yalta Conference the U.S.S.R. had been induced to agree to ‘ the estab- 
lishment in eastern Europe and the Balkans of freely elected democratic 
and representative governments’; and that at Moscow the United 
States, by agreeing to recognise the Soviet-installed governments of 
Rumania and Bulgaria provided that they admitted two representatives 
of ‘ democratic parties not hitherto participating in them,’ abandoned a 
fundamental principle, immeasurably weakened its moral authority and 
‘ paved the way for the immediate consolidation of Soviet influence over 
eastern Europe and the Balkans ’ (p. 62). 

It is not always easy to distinguish between the policies which Mr. 
Welles supports on the ground that they were President Roosevelt’s 
and those which he puts forward on his own initiative, but, whatever its 
source, one of the most significant statements in the book occurs on 
p. 129 in a careful discussion of Russian claims. It is this : 

‘ But security is one thing, and imperialistic expansion is another.’ 
The burden of Mr. Welles’ argument is that the U.S.S.R. is entitled to 
the benefit of all such territorial changes as may be necessary to provide 
her with security; that her domination through puppet régimes over 
eastern Europe and the Balkans is not necessary to her security; that 
President Roosevelt, by insisting on freely elected governments in those 
countries, was drawing a clear and satisfactory line between what the 
U.S.S.R. might and might not justly claim ; and that the government of 
his successor timidly abandoned this fundamental distinction. 

This is at least a straightforward and logical argument, but what are 
its implications ? 

‘In my considered judgment the frontiers which the Soviet Union demands 
as its permanent northern and western boundaries are justified from the stand- 
point of its security, and justified by the test of the principles enumerated above 
provided Moscow agrees to the emigration, with fair compensation, of those 
nationals of the regions Russia thus acquires who are unwilling to remain under 
her jurisdiction. . . . In their vast majority the populations thereby passing 
under Soviet jurisdiction are not only Slavic; they are likewise desirous of 
assimilation into the Soviet system. It is only in East Prussia, in Lithuania, 
and to a lesser extent in Latvia, that any substantial percentage of the population 
may fairly be considered to be opposed to the change. In Lithuania the 
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roblem is complicated by the fact that the Lithuanian people are largely 
a Catholics. In these cases, difficult as the solution is, the only permanent 
remedy lies in the transfer of populations ’ (pp. 102, 103). 


Later (at p. 253) Mr. Welles adds that 


* there can in my opinion be no legitimate objection to the return to Russia of 
southern Sakhalin, and of the Kuriles. Russian possession of them is essential 
if the Soviet government is to obtain security for its Siberian provinces.’ 


It seems to the present reviewer legitimate criticism to deplore both 
the blindness and the inhumanity displayed in the quotations on pp. 102, 
103. How Mr. Welles has satisfied himself that ‘ the vast majority of the 
populations thereby affected . . . are . . . desirous of assimilation into 
the Soviet system ’ passes comprehension. If there is one fact that stands 
out in the chaotic mass of lies and humbug which we know as European 
politics to-day it is that the vast majority of these populations fear and 
detest assimilation into the Soviet system. Has Mr. Welles not taken 
the trouble to examine the problem ? It is evident from other parts of his 
book that his knowledge of Europe is curiously sketchy. Thus, on 
p- 137, he says of Hungary after the 1914-18 war : 


* The great estates of the Hungarian landlords were left precisely as they 

had been for many centuries.’ 
Such apparent ignorance of the Hungarian agrarian reforms is scarcely 
conceivable ; but there it is. It is followed by statements on Czecho- 
slovakia which, though admittedly matters of opinion and not matters 
of fact, are hardly more tenable. There is, for example, what appears 
to the reviewer to be an unwarrantable claim for President Benes : 

‘There had been no European leader between the two wars who has 
demonstrated a greater quality of statesmanship ’ (p. 140). 

“So long as he remains at the helm Czechoslovakia will retain her inde- 
pendence and follow a course of national democracy ’ (p. 141). 

Does Mr. Welles really believe, after Czechoslovakia’s all-too-obvious 
dread of offending the U.S.S.R. by participating in the Marshall plan, 
that it has any substantial independence to retain ? Does he really believe 
that a state in which no one is allowed to criticise the National Front, the 
alliance with the Soviet Union, the principle of nationalisation or the 
transfer of the Germans is a ‘ democracy,’ national or otherwise ?? These 
questions are worth asking because on some other matters Mr. Welles 
shows all the penetration and discernment which the high office he has 
held entitles us to look for. He understands the great importance of 
“ timing ’ in diplomacy ; he says, and almost certainly correctly, that what 
American policy has so far accomplished in Japan is the establishment of a 
simulacrum of democracy, artificial and unlikely to last (p. 272). How, 
then, is one to account for the existence of these blind spots which allow 
Mr. Welles to believe some things which are demonstrably and others 
which are almost certainly false ? 

One of the answers occurs on the first page. 

‘ The peoples of the world without exception passionately desire peace and 
security. In their majority they need no longer resign themselves to accept 
the consequence of the incapacity or the criminal ambitions of their rulers. 
For democracy has made it possible for men and women to control events.’ 

® Vide “‘ Memorandum on Czechoslovakia,” The Nineteenth Century, August, 1946. 
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It would not be easy to find three less tenable propositions. The 
‘ peoples of the world ’ (whoever they are) no doubt do desire peace and 
security, at times. They also desire, at other times, and occasionally at 
the same time, the satisfaction of ambitions which are quite incompatible 
with peace and security. In any event, peace and security are far from 
being synonymous. That most people, or ‘ peoples,’ wish to have their 
ambitions satisfied with as little trouble as possible, is true. . To represent 
the ‘ peoples ’ as ‘ passionately’ desiring peace (by implication, against 
the warlike ambitions of their rulers) is to make one of the oldest, simplest 
and most dangerous of mistakes. It was exactly the mistake that Neville 
Chamberlain made; although Mr. Welles attributes his ‘ egregious 
blunders ’ to ‘ blindly reactionary beliefs ’ (p. 305). It is equally mistaken 
to imagine that ‘ democracy ’ has made it possible for men and women to 
‘ control events.’ It is a long time since the ‘ ordinary ’ man or woman 
had less control over them. What distinguishes these days from the 
past is the steady extinction of the factors which formerly, while they did 
not ‘ control’ events, limited their consequences: the existence of the 
innumerable private rights which, in conjunction with the lack of an 
efficient administrative system, hampered the action of the state; the 
slowness of communications ; the triviality, by our standards, of weapons 
of war. Mr. Welles, on the contrary, would no doubt hold that ‘ demo- 
cracy” in the British or American sense was necessarily and actively 
moving towards a new and better era. Democracy, in fact, does not 
necessarily move towards good or bad. The reason for defending it 
lies much less in its own merits or results than in the evil of the system 
which, in present circumstances, would be likely to succeed it. A free 
Press and free elections do not constitute an earthly paradise but they are 
at least among the few surviving vested interests standing in the way of 
totalitarianism. 

At bottom, then, Mr. Welles’ views appear to be based on a species 
of liberalism which is at once ingenuous and doctrinaire, which makes him 
see President Benes as a great statesman and the majority against the 
Italian monarchy in the plebiscite of 1946 as a proof that the Italians are 
not decadent (p. 125). What appears to the reviewer to be a second 
error in his approach to contemporary problems is apparently one which 
he shared with, perhaps derived from, President Roosevelt. According 
to Mr. Welles, President Roosevelt frequently spoke of 


‘the waste resulting from the military establishments of the smaller European 
powers,’ 


valueless in time of war and a crushing burden in time of peace (p. 3). 


“In 1941 his Roosevelt’s general thesis was that before any durable and 
effective international organisation could be set up, some policing powers must 
first undertake the task of disarming the smaller countries. . . ., Only the major 
powers, Great Britain, the Soviet Union and the United States could undertake 
such a responsibility ’ (p. 4). 


This is an extremely important light upon President Roosevelt’s 
views. Although Mr. Welles claims that the President stood out at 
Yalta for the independence of small nations it was obviously a very limited 
independence which they were to enjoy. It was bound to be limited by 
the conception which divided the world into the major powers and the 
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small powers. Perhaps the one thing that could have saved Europe 
politically was the creation or encouragement of a number of really 
independent states halfway in size and strength between the great and 
the small. A Europe containing Poland, Austria, perhaps two German 
states as substantial and independent units would have had some chance 
of attaining a peaceful equilibrium. But the view here attributed to 
President Roosevelt and accepted by Mr. Welles made this impossible 
of realisation. The proviso on which the President insisted at Yalta, 
that the small nations outside the Russian security zone should have 
freely elected governments, would still have left them small nations. 
In his scheme of things they could have no other réle ; and even their 
freely elected governments constituted something like a gift which it was 
within the power of the major states to grant or to withhold. 

Why should President Roosevelt, why should Mr. Welles have 
imagined that the agreement at Yalta secured something vital, something 
which at the Moscow Conference Mr. Byrnes abandoned with ruinous 
consequences ? The answer to this question lies in a fundamental misap- 
prehension which President Roosevelt and Mr. Welles shared with respect 
to Communism and the Soviet system. The President, we are told, 


‘believed it perfectly possible for a stable world order to be created within 
which our traditional form of Western democracy and the state socialist form 
of Russian Communism could exist side by side without an inevitable collision. 
He did not believe that the insistence of the present leaders of the Soviet Union 
that their Marxist programme must ultimately cover the world need necessarily 
represent the policy of their predecessors, provided Russian living standards 
improved and provided communication between the Russian people and the 
peoples of the West could be constantly increased’ (p. 87). 


But suppose Russian living standards were not improved ? Suppose 
that communications between Russians and the Western peoples was 
deliberately restricted ? Suppose that the leaders of the U.S.S.R. who 
wanted to extend Communism throughout the world meant what they 
said ? 

Again, Mr. Welles gives it as President Roosevelt’s opinion that 


‘the proponents of policies inimical to the United States or to the cause of 
collective security might be eliminated from the Communist party hierarchy just 
as Trotsky had been. The tendency towards imperialistic expansion and 
militaristic domination, already apparent before the end of the war, might some 
day be replaced by a trend back to Lenin’s policies of anti-imperialism, non- 
annexation and respect for the sovereignty of every nation, however weak’ 
(p- 317)- 

* Might be eliminated,’ ‘ might some day be replaced.’ What weaker 
foundations for a policy could there be ? Mr. Welles accuses President 
Truman of having no policy and he contrasts that state of things with a 
‘ policy ’ which relied on time and chance. 

* If time could be made available, the President had confidence that time 
would be on the side of world peace’ (p. 318). 


So had Neville Chamberlain. Neither he nor President Roosevelt 
considered what the Nazis or the Communists could do within the time 
made available. In the meanwhile, to gain time, the U.S.S.R. was to 
have its security zone. The suggestion that Britain should annex the 
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Low Countries, that the United States should annex Colombia or Mexico, 
would have appeared fantastic to President Roosevelt and to Mr. Welles. 
But these countries were within the security zones of Great Britain and 
the United States respectively if the Baltic republics were within the 
Russian security zone. Why was this special privilege to be afforded to 
the U.S.S.R.? Why was it thought that the rapacity of the U.S.S.R. 
would then be satisfied ? Will a fox lose interest in killing hens when it 
has been given a couple to kill ? And what of the Four Freedoms in the 
lands assigned for Russian security ? 

President Roosevelt’s answers to these questions are not clear but 
Mr. Welles’ are ; dreadfully clear. He apparently believes that the Four 
Freedoms would be sufficiently guaranteed, for the majority of the 
inhabitants, under Soviet domination. The minority could be 
transferred. 


‘In my belief, the minority problems cannot be solved through frontier and 

territorial adjustments alone. Populations must be transferred under inter- 
national control, even though in some cases such transfers may involve a 
million human beings’ (p. 108). 
Here we reach the final failure of statesmanship. It is true that minority 
problems are not solved, save in very few instances, by territorial adjust- 
ments. They are only solved by the growth of the Christian virtues of 
love and humility. When they cannot be solved it means that these 
virtues are lacking in the state ; and if they are lacking the effect of their 
opposites will not be limited to the territorial boundaries of the state. 
Mr. Welles, moreover, speaks easily about ‘ international control’ and 
he no doubt contemplates safe and comfortable passages, as he certainly 
contemplates the payment of fair compensation. He talks, in fact, as 
though it werea case of compulsory acquisition in England or the United 
States under a town-planning scheme, when the people transferred, 
unlucky as they might be, would have the protection of the law and of 
public opinion. He does not appear to see that when a state has made life 
so intolerable for a minority that it must be transferred, that state will 
not be one in which the rule of law operates. Is there any sign that the 
Russians would allow the transference of their opponents in Lithuania, 
under international control and with fair compensation? Is it likely that 
they would consent to the free passage of hundreds of thousands of 
witnesses to the character of Communist domination ? There is, indeed, 
a certain amount of transference of populations in the Russian security 
zone ; but the direction is eastward. 

We come to the last major quotation from Mr. Welles. It is not the 
least important. Perhaps it is the most important because it may explain 
his whole attitude towards the U.S.S.R. After explaining that Com- 
munism is the denial of individualism and the antithesis of the American 
democratic system he goes on to say (p. 313) : 

‘ Yet I also believe that Soviet Russia represents one of the greatest attempts 
to attain human betterment that the world has ever known, and that society in 
every part of the earth will eventually be profoundly affected by it. It was 
forged out of such suffering as the Western peoples have never dreamed of. 
In a quarter of a century it has given health, educaion, economic security and 
the hope of happiness to one hundred and eighty millions of human beings who 
had previously known only misery.’ 
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If Mr. Welles is capable of believing that the inhabitants of Tsarist Russia 
knew ‘ only misery ’ he is wae capable of believing in the benefits 
which he thinks Communism has conferred on them. He is obviously 
incapable of believing in, or even considering, the evidence which 
suggests that for many of its people the U.S.S.R. is nearer an earthly hell 
than an earthly paradise. But there is a point beyond this. If Soviet 
Communism has accomplished so much, if indeed it has accomplished 
one-tenth as much as Mr. Welles claims for it, it is the most remarkable 
and beneficent system which the world has ever known. Why should 
neighbouring countries be protected from it by free elections and freely 
elected governments ? What has American individualism or any of the 
numerous forms of democracy to offer in comparison ? No wonder that 
the people of what used to be eastern Poland love it! And would not the 
people of Bucharest and Prague, of Paris and London and New York, 
love it too? ‘ But to see her was to love her, Love but her and love 
forever.” 

It is not clear how far Mr. Welles is expressing here a view which he 
shared with President Roosevelt. It is clear, however, that he is express- 
ing a widely held view which is above all else responsible for much of the 
deadly peril we are in, the view that the Russian state is at bottom good 
(whereas it is evil); that it offers hope for humanity (whereas it is the 
negation of all hope) ; that it can exist side by side with humane life and 
thought (whereas it cannot). It is also clear, or, at least, it is the argument 
of this article, that the barrier which President Roosevelt believed he had 
erected at Yalta could not be other than fragile, artificial and precarious 
and that the distinction between Russian security and Russian imperialism 
(the foundation of the Roosevelt policy as Mr. Welles sees it) was unten- 
able. It is, of course, possible that if President Roosevelt had lived 
longer his own views would have changed. Be that as it may, the depar- 
ture from the Roosevelt system which the United States has made under 
President Truman and Mr. Marshall is a gain and not a loss. The fact 
that under Mr. Byrnes the delicate distinctions and balances of the 
Roosevelt régime were lost does not only, or necessarily, mean that 
Mr. Byrnes was an unsuccessful diplomat. Its more certain meaning is 
that those balances and distinctions were too delicate to be maintained. 
There may well have been some inept diplomacy in the State Department, 
some groping and stumbling. But the mistakes have not been fatal and 
the groping and stumbling have been towards the light.® 


3 It is much too early yet to make more than a provisional assessment of President Roose- 
velt’s foreign policy. The writer who attempts a more definitive survey will find it difficult 
to maintain, in the face of the evidence produced by Mr. C. A. Beard in American Foreign 
Policy in the Making, 1942-40 (1946), that the president was a consistent internationalist. This 
book of Mr. Beard’s gives rise to some very disturbing reflections on the extent to which 
an ambitious politician may be obliged to gain political support by yielding to the crudest 
sentiments and making the crudest promises. The Franklin Roosevelt who emerges is a 
much more ambiguous figure than that of Mr. Welles. 
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THE REBIRTH OF ITALY 


By Richard Goold-Adams 


RAWN on a huge board the height of a two-storey house, the three 

men stood, like giants in the sky, chisel-faced, above the entrance 
to the Montecatini building at the Milan Fair. One was a miner with a 
lamp and pick, the second was a white-robed chemist with a test tube, 
and the third was a foundry worker in goggles, ladling molten metal. 
Underneath them in big bold letters which threw sharp shadows in the 
sunlight ran the slogan—‘ Chemicals for the rebirth of Italy.’ 

The Milan industrial fair was back on a pre-war footing this year, 
and in the fortnight that it was open during the summer tens of thousands 
of people visited it, some from distant parts of Europe. The exhibits 
were contained in thirty-six different buildings covering an area half a mile 
square. And they were very striking. A proud Italian put it to me in 
the motor section. ‘ You wouldn’t think, would you,’ he asked, ‘ that a 
show like this could be put on by a country which has lost a war?’ And 
looking round I could only feel that the question was rhetorical. 

Montecatini is the Italian equivalent of Imperial Chemicals. Its 
reconstruction statistics, if better than those of other less wealthy and less 
dynamic concerns, nonetheless serve to show what Italy is doing. Out of 
ninety-nine factories destroyed or damaged in the war—mostly by Allied 
air bombing—sixty-eight were in production again by May of this year. 
Sixteen others were in course of rebuilding. The cost of this, borne 
entirely by the firm itself, was 3,000,000,000 lire—between {2,000,000 
and £3,000,000 according to how you assess the exchange. In June, 
1947, Montecatini was employing 54,000 workpeople, compared with 
$7,000 in 1938 and 30,000 on its pay-roll at the moment when the war 
ended. At that time—May, 1945;—actual production had dropped to 
7°4 per cent. of 1938. To-day it stands at 73 per cent. 

These remarkable figures are evidence of a degree of reconstruction 
which does immense credit to Italian resilience and initiative. They stand 
in the same category of achievement as the events which I am told—and 
to some extent believe—occurred in the vital Bologna railway yards 
immediately after the Allied capture of the town. Bombed for months 
and shelled by both sides alternately, the tracks, as I remember seeing 
them myself, were nothing but great dusty craters and webs of tangled 
metal. Word went round that every railway employee at the junction, 
whatever his job or rank, was to assist in the heavy manual task of 
repairing the most essential of the lines. And on the morning after the 
liberation they began, office sleeves rolled up alongside the naked 
shoulders of regular platelayers. 

That is one side of the Italian story. But there is another, and it is 
best seen on the scale of personal living. Behind the appearance of 
physical reconstruction life is still very topsy-turvy for the average 
individual. Prices are immensely high in relation to wages, and the 
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ordinary wage earner, whether manual or black-coated, finds it impossible 
to live on his pay. The rationing system is a much less thorough affair 
than in Britain, and room rents vary absurdly. While the government has 
succeeded in blocking long leases at pre-war figures, rents arranged at 
current prices are out of all proportion to the 1938 levels. Thus, in a 
northern town, I know of people living next door to one another, of 
whom one family pays in a month the cost of one day’s food for eight 
rooms, while the other family pays three-quarters of its whole month’s 
wages for two rooms. As to the food, the ration is only designed to 
cover some of the essential commodities for some of the time. And 
until recently the ration was not even always obtainable ; but this is better 
now. ‘Thus sugar, olive oil, and bread or pasta are on the ration at 
controlled prices in sufficient quantity for about one day intwo. For the 
other half of the time everyone is dependent on the free market, where 
prices are very high indeed. 

In this confused state of affairs it may well be wondered how people 
other than the peasants do in fact manage to live. For the curious truth 
is that in spite of all the apparent inconsistencies Italy is not starving. Up 
to the present she has undoubtedly been saved by the UNRRA shipments, 
and it remains to be seen how she will fare now that they are ended. But 
the fact that the aggregate of food in the country is enough to feed the 
inhabitants does not in itself mean that they can successfully distribute it 
among themselves. For while it is probably true that, if it were once 
possible to organise and enforce a proper rationing system, there would be 
just enough for all at reasonable prices, it is certainly a fact that dishonesty, 
and, what is more important, the fear of dishonesty, render such a system 
quite impracticable at present in Italy. 

The answer to this economic conundrum is twofold. First, everyone 
works longer hours than they formerly did. And secondly, everyone 
personally takes part in the free market. ‘Everyone’ in this case is a 
euphemistic term—just as ‘ free’ often stands for ‘ black ’"—but the truth 
of the proposition remains. For it is only by buying and selling, either 
goods or extra services, that the ordinary townsman survives. If he is, 
for instance, a state employee on a salary of 20,000 lire a month, he and his 
family have to secure at least another 10,000 to keep the roof over their 
heads and food in their mouths. To do this the wife may do part-time 
work—even if her family is as large as it probably is—or take in washing 
or scrub office floors ; the man may take on an extra evening job after his 
day’s work is over. But the difficulty is that work is not easy to get; 
there are at least 2,000,000 unemployed in Italy and for any job that is 
going there are always several applicants. 

At one time or another, in one way or another, most people deal in 
goods, buying and selling where in normal times they would never have 
taken part in such commerce at all. For this is the price of inflation, that 
it is commodities which keep and increase their value. During the last 
few years Italy has seen monetary values multiply to about forty times 
their pre-war level, and it has only been by dealing in commodities that 
many people have been able to make ends meet at all. This may be called 
the black market, but to the Italian it is the universal—and necessary— 
market. Thus an office clerk, in addition to his normal work, buys and 
sells paper, office equipment, typewriters, anything. Well-dressed men 
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ate to be seen walking about with bicycle tyres over their arms. Women 
deal in clothing material, furniture, household goods. And so the market 
goes on. 

Many Italians I have met take these difficulties philosophically ; 
perhaps they even regard them as inevitable. And they are at least 
fortified in their approach to the future by the knowledge that day-to-day 
conditions are improving. For most people last year was not as bad as 
the year before; and this year is already considerably better than last. 
But the subject on which they do raise their voices in complaint and 
sometimes near despair is that of the education of their children. The 
family is enormously important to an Italian and he cares passionately 
about his many bambini. And it is the children of modern Italy for whose 
future there is some cause for fear. 

Children get about one-third of the instruction that they did before the 
war and much of even that is inferior. There are two reasons for this. 
First, many school buildings are still either destroyed or occupied by 
refugees. These homeless people still number about 1,000,000 and 
represent a serious problem for the Italian government. They are of 
approximately three kinds, families bombed out locally, Italian refugees 
from the Trieste area and the Dalmation coast, and displaced persons from 
Poland, Russia and Central Europe. 

In the second place, much teaching is bad because the teachers are so 
poorly paid that they do not try very hard. I know of a school where, 
if the children ask a question they are sometimes told that they have had 
their money’s worth and cannot expect to be told any more. Much 
confusion has also been caused through the constant changing of text- 
books. Many Fascist books are still in use for want of any others, but 
they have had pages torn out and many sentences amended. It is not 
easy, for instance, to adapt without immense alteration an elementary 
mathematics book in which addition is taught by saying—two Balilla 
plus three Balilla equal five Balilla. Balilla was a member of the Fascist 
youth organisation, and the children are now told—two young Italians 
plus three young Italians equal five young Italians ! Coming after the long 
demoralising period of the war and liberation, this unsatisfactory state of 
education seriously worries thinking Italians and does not bode well for 
the future generation in their unsettled country. 

Such, then, are the two apparently contrasting impressions which 
Italy gives to-day. On the one hand, visible reconstruction and the 
statistics of industrial recovery are remarkable. On the other, the 
problem of individual survival is still acute, and the outlook for the family 
uncertain. In the light of this contrast, what is the truth about the 
economic background ? And secondly, in what way does the political 
situation affect it ? 

These immense questions present themselves at every turn in Italy. 
They do so the more strongly in that the answers to themn seem to be 
neither obvious nor permanent. And I could find no Italian this summer 
who would commit himself unreservedly about them. Economically the 
full significance of the import and export position has up till now been 
camouflaged by the UNRRA shipments, just as our own in Britain has 
been covered up by the American and Canadian loans. Politically the 
number of parties and the difficulty of reaching agreement about the new 
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constitution have prevented the government passing long-term legislation, 
and have rendered its short-term influence indecisive. 

The essential economic fact about Italy is her over-population. That 
long rocky peninsula is too poor, in terms both of fertile land and of 
mineral resources, to support at a satisfactory level the number of inhabi- 
tants who now dwell upon it. And in so far as the war lowered the 
population’s productivity while failing to check its natural increase the 
position is now worse than in the days of Mussolini. By the end of 1948 
the Italian population will number 48,000,000, an increase of 1,500,000 
over 1938. In 1946 ee for only 28-9 per cent. of imports, 
whereas in 1938 they had paid for 93-1 percent. The quantities imported 
in 1946 were 49°6 per cent. of those imported in 1938, while the quantities 
exported in 1946 were only 24 per cent. of those exported in 1938. In 
1946 Italy had an adverse balance of trade in respect of each main group 
of commodities—foodstuffs, industrial raw materials, semi-finished 
products, and finished products. In 1938 she had a favourable balance in 
at least two of them—foodstuffs and finished products. Added to this 
she used to make considerable sums of foreign exchange by means of her 
three major invisible exports—tourism, shipping, and money sent home 
by emigrants. These have been drastically reduced by the war. 

If Italy is now in a basically worse economic position than she was 
before the war, her government and some at least of her people are well 
aware of the fact. In consequence a very special effort has been made, 
particularly during the past year, to start again that outward flow of 
emigrants from Italy which was a feature of the early years of this century, 
and which gradually dried up—apart from movement to the colonies— 
between the two world wars. Emigration agreements of two sorts have 
been signed by the Italian government of recent months. The first covers 
the virtual loan of skilled labour, while the second deals with the 
permanent resettlement overseas of men and women, largely unskilled. 
The labour loan agreements are serving Italy particularly well. Concluded 
with neighbouring European countries they involve the return to Italy 
either of a part of the actual output of the Italian workers or of an equi- 
valent sum in foreign exchange. Italian labour is thus working in 
Belgian, French and Polish coal mines, British iron foundries and various 
Swiss and Czechoslovak industries. 

Italy’s most notable post-war emigration agreement was signed early 
this year with the Argentine, and the first ship—on which a close Italian 
friend of mine travelled—left Genoa during June. The original sugges- 
tions had been for the movement of 3,000,000 or even 4,000,000 Italians, 
in order to assist in General Perdén’s five-year plan. But after several 
months of negotiations the figures were whittled down by force of 
shipping and other limitations to a proposed 60,000 emigrants each year 
for five years. A feature of the agreement is that no limit has been placed 
by the Argentine on financial remittances to Italy ; the Italian emigrants 
are also guaranteed equal conditions with Argentine workers, as regards 
labour laws, social provisions, syndical rights and insurance. And, 
where necessary, the Argentine government has undertaken to advance 
money for the return passages of those emigrants who many change their 
minds and wish to return home. 

These arrangements have been well received in Italy, and the number 
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of recruits for the scheme has necessitated a permanent bureau in Rome 
where selection of candidates is made. It is hoped to send similar 
are gre to Brazil, and, in limited numbers, to the British Common- 
wealth countries; during the Allied occupation, for instance, notices 
were posted up in many Italian cities calling for Italian professional men 
to enrol for service in British Asian dependencies. 

These, then, are the developments in Italy’s economic situation and 
the emigration plans for tackling its biggest single problem—over- 
population. But what effect is the political background having on 
economics ? Signor De Gasperi has the look of a sensitive and intellectual 
man. And since being Prime Minister he has continued to live in a 
modest flat under the shadow of the old walls of the Vatican City. He 
has in fact kept his feet on the ground and, in each of his successive 
ministries, has struggled to the best of his considerable ability to give 
Italy the government she so badly needs, Yet it is doubtful whether even 
the most optimistic Italian would say that he has succeeded. And, 
referring to a period of his early life which was spent in Austria, the more 
bitter of his opponents have not hesitated to scrawl on the walls outside 
his home—‘ Down with the Chancellor | ’ 

The main reason for this failure of government in Italy is that too 
many parties are represented in the Constituent Assembly. And it is with 
excessive individualism that the Italian has run the risk of destroying his 
new found democracy. For unless some Italian government can soon 
enforce a properly thought-out economic programme there will be real 
danger of the emergence of another authoritarian régime. It was 
probably inevitable in the first flush of democratic elections that men 
should group themselves round individual leaders, but the result has been 
that the elements on which any coalition had to be based have been too 
shifting and too numerous for its more than temporary success. 

From the early days after the liberation no less than eight principal 
parties found their way into the Constituent Assembly, each being 
associated with the names of one or two particular men. Thus, of the 
three biggest parties, definite leadership of the Christian Democrats, 
founded by Don Sturzo after the first world war, fell to De Gasperi. 
Togliatti, a brilliantly able man, came back from his training in Russia 
to take over the Communists. And Nenni pushed the Socialists along the 
well-worn track of Communist fellow-travellers—until Saragat broke 
away last February and 7 the party, so that the influence of both its 
branches temporarily declined. Saragat’s own moderate Socialists are, 
however, now climbing in popularity, and they may well come to form a 
valuable centre party after the next elections. Of the five smaller parties, 
the conservative Liberals depended largely on the prestige of Benedetto 
Croce, and the Labour Democrats on Ivanoe Bonomi, both old men far 
too wise and full of years for the dogfight of present-day politics. While 
the Action Party drew its inspiration from Parri and La Malfa of the 
Resistance movement, the Republicans drew theirs from Pacciardi, the 
anti-Communist fighter of the Spanish Civil War, and Count Sforza, their 
recruit just before, last year’s elections. Monarchist opinion provided the 
main support for Selvaggi’s Italian Democrat Party. 

Fortunately much of this is now changing. And although no single 
party can be strong enough to wield effective power alone so long as the 
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present balance in the Constituent Assembly remains, the issues are 
crystallising between Right-Centre and extreme Left. It is true that in 
his fourth ministry De Gasperi has had to rely on his own Christian 
Democrats, supported only by a few eminent outside men such as the 
now independent Count Sforza and a technical expert like Signor 
Merzagora, the Minister for Overseas Trade. But the real weakness of 
his position may be gauged from the reasons which he himself gave for his 
resignation at the end of his third ministry last May. De Gasperi then 
rightly said that the only way of carrying through the necessary economic 
programme was to have a coalition government. 

Yet what has happened since ? Instead of a coalition which might be 
in a position to proceed with the fourteen point programme on which 
virtual agreement was reached between the three main parties last April, 
a minority government has had to be formed. Nor does it represent 
anyone on the Left. Asa result De Gasperi has been faced with criticism 
and opposition even from some of those who were previously willing to 
compromise with him. 

The deferment of the Constituent Assembly’s debate on the new 
constitution from September to December, owing to disagreement on the 
draft, was a disappointment felt throughout Italy. For it means that the 
earliest date on which fresh elections can now be held is in March of next 
year. And it is these elections which are by far the most important thing 
on the political horizon. They may well determine the road Italy is to 
travel for many years to come, and most thinking people now look to 
them with mixed anxiety and hope. But, like anyone who has the courage 
to face reality, Italians would prefer to get them over rather than see them 
once again postponed. And, since a settled Italy is as badly needed to-day 
in Europe as ever in the past, we, too, can only hope that next year will 
see a rebirth of that ancient and cultured nation. 
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INDIA—SUMMER 1947 
By Patrick Lacey 


He“ will future historians appraise the epochal events in India, 
and at Westminster about India, in this summer of 1947? A silly 
question, because nobody can know. The judgments of history will 
surely be influenced, fairly or unfairly, by consequences unforeseeable 
to-day, and it will not be easy to distinguish every result from every 
accidental sequel. But it may be good for the soul to speculate on a 
few possible comments by our descendants. Suppose they try to assess 


the depth and extent of India’s eagerness for independence. They 


may then take into account the extraordinary expedients the Viceroy 
and the British Cabinet have had to devise by way of inducing India 
to be self-governing, not merely to accept self-government. They 
may see that the Attlee ultimatum of February, 1947, did not do it. 
They may wonder whether its supplement on June 3rd would have 
sufficed by itself. They may remark that even then the Viceroy and 
H.M.G. had to impose the narrowest time-limit, and the most exacting 
time-table and syllabus, to make their legatees in India concentrate 
sufficiently on the responsibilities and necessary detail of the legacy. 
We must hope that History will recognise only a generous motive, 
and give us credit for it, not accuse us of having stampeded India or 
out of India too suddenly and inconsiderately. 

For, after all, there was time to think before this last strenuous rush 
began; and now we are conforming with the tradition that when 
people are converted to a doctrine long-resisted, they go all the way 
and further. 

While the Government was still declaring for the foreign-made 
unity of India, others were suggesting her division into two Federations, 
with a condominium in the Delhi enclave to represent and administer 
their joint interests.1 To-day the advocates of India’s unity are ener- 
getically licensing her multiple fragmentation. 

More timidly than logically, perhaps, some of us thought that 
Eastern Pakistan should comprise only the trans-Brahmaputra districts 
of Bengal, plus Sylhet.2 They thought this arrangement might give the 
two Bengals a natural dividing line; would avoid the separation of 
Assam from the rest of Hindustan; would minimise the mutilation of 
a province where the lives of Moslem and Hindu are more intimately 
interwoven, and more dependant on Hindustan, than the lives of their 
co-religionists in Western Pakistan; and would retain for the great 


1 Fascist India (Nicholson & Watson, March, 1946), chapter IX. 
* Op. cit. pp. 128-9. 
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majority of Bengalis, without question, their invaluable port and 
entrepét in Calcutta. But perhaps the more severe surgery now done 
on Bengal was inevitable if the Moslems were to be refused their 
disputable claim to the whole of Assam. In the event, Assam is cut 
off from Hindustan except for a tiny corridor where communications 
run the wrong way: East Bengal becomes much larger than West, 
yet still loses Calcutta: and instead of having just under 38 per cent. 
of the total population of Pakistan, it has nearly 60 per cent., but remains 
her weaker limb in many important respects, including dependance on 
Hindustan. 

In the opposite corner of India the Government was able or obliged 
to concede the possibility (if that is not too strong a word) of the 
North-West Frontier Province voting for a quite unnatural accession 
to Hindustan. Had that happened . . . but as the referendum has gone 
the other way, and the authors of the plan may have foreseen that it 
would, the province is in no danger of isolation after all, and we may 
still dream of the independent border tribesmen sharing ‘ the civilised 
administration of a comity of Indian provinces.’ * 

But perhaps this is hardly a suitable moment—and an unrepentant 
supporter of the Great Divide has little right—to fret over minor detail 
of a majestic undertaking. Its aims are the liberation of Britain from a 
great burden, and the maximum practicable freedom for the largest 
possible number of people in what used to be British India. It offers 
them that freedom : but only in ex-British India. What of the 95,000,000 
people in the Indian States ? 

In almost all comment on the announcement of June 3rd, people 
wrote as though the Mountbatten plan, by itself, would end the unity 
of India. The Times and the Daily Worker were exceptions. They 
remembered that the plan concerned only the eleven provinces, and that 
the unity of India depended also on the 630 principalities peppering 
and dissecting the provinces. In other words, a possible fragmentation 
of India had received official sanction many months earlier, when the 
British Cabinet repeatedly declared that Paramountcy would be neither 
retained by the Crown nor transferred to any new Government of 
India. This meant the end of a tenuous political symbol of common- 
wealth linking the States with one another and with British India, unless 
they should subsequently co-operate in substituting a new bond. The 
Indian Independence Act goes even further. In clause 7 () it says: 


* The suzerainty of His Majesty over the Indian States lapses, and, with it, 
all treaties and agreements in force at the date of the passing of this Act 
between His Majesty and the rulers of Indian States, all functions exercisable 
by His Majesty at that date with respect to Indian States, all obligations of 
His Majesty existing at that date towards Indian States or the rulers thereof, 


3 Fascist India, chapter VIII, and pp. 125-6 There were obvious and reasonable objections 
to Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s idea that the Pathans should form an independent State, but there 
was no excuse for surprise at it. He spoke in similar terms sixteen years ago. Op. cit. 
PP. 95-96. 
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and all powers, rights, authority or jurisdiction exercisable by His Majesty 
at that date in or in relation to Indian States by treaty, grant, usage, sufferance 
or otherwise.’ 


* Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note,’ when the first two or 
three announcements on the abrogation of Paramountcy did at least 
allow for India’s dissection into 631 independent parts. But there was 
excitement enough—even a little weeping and gnashing of teeth, though 
in Britain this was commendably restrained—over a proposition 
allowing by inference for 632 

Some of the States—notably the two largest and one of the most 
progressive and self-contained—have declared for their independence : 
call it isolationism, if you like. Others are negotiating individually or 
by groups for their accession to Hindustan or Pakistan, but we do not 
know what terms they will seek. Many of the smaller fry are virtually 
certain to be drawn willy-nilly into whichever Union is appropriate to 
them. So much the better, whatever may be found to the contrary in 
their treaties with the Crown. The fact remains that the Indian Indepen- 
dence Act and those preliminary announcements commit the States to 
their own devices, and imply a threat to their subjects. Let us examine 
this implication. 

Eighteen years ago the Indian Statutory Commission (Part I, p. 85) 
pointed out that the States ‘ are not British territory, and their subjects 
are not British subjects.’ But it also emphasised the ingredients and 
consequences of their relations with the Crown. One of these was: 


‘the right of the Crown to intervene as the Paramount Power in the internal 
affairs of the State in cases of gross misgovernment ’ (sbid., p. 86). 


It was this right that gave British protection to the Indian States’ peoples : 
this was the most important of the functions, obligations, powers, etc., 
now lapsing, without the express consent of those people, under 
clause 7 (b) quoted above from the Indian Independence Act. Wherever 
their Maharajas, Nawabs or Rajahs would deny the people the rule of 
law, for instance, Paramountcy was the only Court of Appeal authorised 
to execute justice in their behalf. Nobody pretends this duty has always 
been done when it should have been done: many think the Agents of 
the Paramount Power have been more faithful to feudal dynasties— 
also safeguarded in the treaties—than to humanity. Too often they 
have been comfortably deaf, or looked the other way, till the mischief 
in a State has had embarrassing repercussions athwart its border with 
British India. A former Maharaja Holkar, for instance, might have 
prolonged his misrule for years but for his unaccountable indiscretion 
in arranging a murder on Bombay’s equivalent of Park Lane. But at 
any rate he was then deposed : his subjects had benefit of Paramountcy 
in the end. So, in their turn, did the unhappy folk of Nabha, Alwar, 
Rewa, and a few other States before them. British intervention in 


* Ie., 630 principalities plus a Federation of British India, assuming there are 630 of the 
States. A definitive estimate of their number seems to be elusive, but this is the latest. 
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1931-32 saved the Kashmir Government and its retinue of Pandits a deal 
of well-earned trouble, but they knew that was not the primary motive 
of the intervention, and an instalment of constitutional reform was the 
price they had to pay for it. Often, too, by pressure unseen and unheard, 
the Crown’s agents have checked the worst excesses of other peccant 
or negligent princelings.® 

Who is to do it now? The Governments of Hindustan and Pakistan ? 
In the more disreputable of the States that go independent, as well as 
in the States acceding to Hindustan or Pakistan? When some of us 
hoped the Paramount Power would use its authority or influence, to 
shepherd the States along appropriate routes into two Federations, we 
thought one result would be an end to a familiar mischief. Hitherto, 
when a Ruler professing one faith has subjects professing the other, and 
these have protested against his misrule, the communal parties of British 
India have been apt to take sides accordingly (¢f. the Congress party’s 
support for the Hindu Government of Kashmir against the State’s 
Moslem majority). They had motives apart from the normal sympathies 
of communalism: the Hindus would be courting the support of Hindu 
rulers, and the Moslems the support of Moslem rulers, in any Federal 
Government and Parliament that might eventually try to administer an 
undivided India. Given two Federations, we thought this contentious, 
anti-social wire-pulling might end; for the people of all the States 
within the proper outline of Pakistan are predominantly Moslem, and 
those within the proper outline of Hindustan are predominantly Hindu ; 
and we dreamed of their respective Federal Parliaments taking care of them. 

However, our betters do not agree. We may still hope that by 
example, precept or pressure the Governments of Hindustan and 
Pakistan may serve the States’ people well, whether they come within 
their jurisdiction or not. But the two new Governments will have little 
time or energy to spare from their own strictly domestic problems, if 
these are to be tackled as they should be ; and Hindu and Moslem have 
had conflict enough without wishing to add any bitter tussle with the 
Princes. The stubborn ruler of a sizeable State—paying his troops 
well enough to command their loyalty, and finding allies of like mind 
in similar States—may be able to make his own terms for accession to 
Hindustan or Pakistan, or go on refusing to federate with either of them. 
By clause 7 (b) the Paramount Power revokes ‘ unilaterally ’ its obliga- 
tion to uphold his sovereignty: but by the same token it waives its 
concomitant right to insist on his doing that which is good or expedient 
in its eyes, either for his subjects or for India as a whole. Indeed, such 
a clause appearing in an Independence Act may seem to deny anybody’s 
right to whisper a word of unsolicited advice in the ear of any of the 
Indian Princes. 


5 Generalisation has been unavoidable, here. In three or four of the States spontaneous 
social progress has marched ahead of British India’s for many years. In others, political 
events in British India have panicked the rulers into making concessions to their subjects 
during the last decade. But the argument is still applicable to a large majority of them. 
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Perhaps something else can be done if the sponsors of the Act, 
having sought justice for the Pakistanis of British India, seek it also 
for the people of the States. Clause 7 (b) revokes existing treaties, 
agreements and obligations: it does not forbid overtures for new 
treaties. The surviving Princes will need them, and may wish for them 
sooner or later. Could the British Government make the negotiation 
of treaties conditional on the States federating with Hindustan or 
Pakistan? Hardly, now. But it might at least offer their rulers benefits 
that could and would be withdrawn, without hurt to their subjects, 
‘ in cases of gross misgovernment.’ There are several obvious precedents, 
even, for treaties under which the British Government gives compulsive 
‘advice’ and the other ruler undertakes to accept the advice ; and the 
Supreme Court of England has held that these treaties only diminish, 
do not destroy, the other State’s sovereignty (¢.g. Duff Development Co, 
v. Govt. of Kelantan (1924) A.C. 797). By some such means as this Britain 
might repair a mischief quite needlessly done to millions of people— 
if the effect of the mischief seems to last. 

Though future historians may disagree, this at present seems to be 
the only serious blemish on an otherwise admirable enactment. But 
surely, surely, a minor fault is the name given to one of the two new 
Dominions. I have called them Hindustan and Pakistan by force of the 
habit of several years, and because both names are now equally familiar. 
But the Bill calls Hindustan ‘ India.’ That is ridiculous, in this context. 
It implies that the part is equal to the whole, which schoolboys learn to 
consider ‘absurd.’ It is going to be confusing, at least foratime. There 
is no historical justification for it. There are incontrovertible arguments 
against it. ‘India’ has never been an Indian word: it is explained as 
‘the abstract form of a word derived through the Greeks from the 
Persicised form of the Sanskrit sindhu, a “ river,” pre-eminently the 
Indus’; and the Indus flows through Pakistan without touching 
Hindustan anywhere ! 

Apparently, too, the King’s deputy in India is to lose the title of 
Viceroy, which exactly describes what he will continue to be, and 
retains the title of Governor-General, though a governor is exactly 
what he ceases to be. Complaint of that comes ill from someone who 
suggested the same mistake less than two years ago ;_ but since then I have 
read and appreciated the argument against it by Mr. David B. Harkness 
in This Nation called Canada. He suggests, logically, that in every indepen- 
dent nation of the British Commonwealth the deputy of a constitutional 
King should be called ‘ Viceroy’ rather than ‘ Governor-General.’ 
Since we ate at pains to emphasise the independence of the overseas 
Dominions, why not make a job of it ? 





FAIR COMMENT 
By Richard Jennings 


ETHARGIC, apathetic, torpid; listless and spiritless; stolid and 
impassive and indifferent : these and other unfavourably descriptive 
epithets have been hurled at the heads of the English—by Englishmen— 
during the past weeks of accelerated crisis. ‘ Phlegmatic ’ may be added : 
l'anglais flemmard say the French; and they have been saying it for 
centuries. ‘ From a disposition in a few we conclude a habit in all,’ as 
Sir Thomas Browne remarks in that eloquent plea for charity in judgment, 
the exquisite Religio Medici. In like manner the English spleen is, as 
admirers of Baudelaire will remember, a common malady amongst us ; 
(he took the word from us). ‘The English malady,’ the great Dr. 
Cheyne named it in a treatise published in 1733. These ‘ vapours ” have 
not died out; we now group them as neurasthenia and hypochondria. 
So that we are gloomy, sullen, sulky, morose in addition to all the other 
moods mentioned above as eternally characteristic of the Englishman. 
If you go amongst the holiday crowds you will observe nothing of all 
this, unless you set about surreptitiously psycho-analysing and exploring 
the depths of the subconscious. These crowds are loud and cheerful. 
Too ‘ merrie’ for the crisis, for the crack of doom with which they have 
been threatened for so long? Perhaps. They may be excused. They 
have been told that this may be their last holiday. And they are very tired. 


* * * * * 


In 1913, a year before the first world war, Mr. G. P. Gooch published 
a history of historians: an excellent account of historical writing in 
Europe during the nineteenth century ; one of those useful books that 
ought to be revived and reprinted, with addition of many names that have 
since become celebrated; with some rewriting also, in view of the 
convulsions that have twisted the map of Europe into new shapes. The 
work calls to be done, but it will presumably call in vain. We must 
wait. While we wait, we observe that publishers happily find a market 
ready for history and for biographies or studies of historians. There 
have been few big sellers in recent years to equal the success of G. M. 
Trevelyan’s English Social History. Then, even in the past few months, 
a fair allowance of paper has been allotted to the lives and letters of 
English historians at least : for example, we have had a selection from the 
letters of W. E. H. Lecky, a sympathetic Life of the venerable Sir Richard 
Lodge by his daughter, and now a study of Herbert—or, as we used to 
call him ‘ Hal ’—Fisher by Mr. David Ogg. 


* * Pa ~ * 
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Both these writers, Lodge and David Ogg, are mentioned in the 
brief ‘ acknowledgements ’ prefixed to the volumes of Fisher’s History 
of Europe, originally issued in three volumes, each dedicated with words 
of double meaning, Laetitae Sacrum, to his clever and charming wife. 
Lodge, who was eighty when the third volume appeared in 1935, is 
praised there for his ‘ remarkable gift of historical judgment and informa- 
tion.” He was indeed a man of amazing powers of memory, like York 
Powell and Leslie Stephen. But I think that as a teacher, an educator, 
Fisher excelled all his contemporaries in English historical studies. He 
awakened, he guided, he trained the logical sense (if any existed) of his 
pupils. It has been said recently, in a contemptuous review of Mr. Ogg’s 
book, that all this devoted work was done with a certain divine discontent 
smouldering in Fisher’s thwarted ambition; that he wanted to be a 
politician, not a don, not even Warden of New College. As we know, 
he became President of the Board of Education under Lloyd George. 
He was called in by one of ‘ the long-haired Welshman’s bursts of mind ” 
to do a special job, and he did as much of it as ‘ politics ’ permitted him 
todo. But during several years of intimacy with him I never heard him 
express the yearning attributed to him to pass from the comparative peace 
of Oxford into the bustle and boredom of the House of Commons. 


* * * * * 


True it is that, after his retirement from active politics, Fisher had a 
habit of beginning many of his sentences with the words ‘ When I was 
in the Cabinet.’ What of that ? We need not interpret the conversational 
opening as a confession of nostalgic regret. It was (we supposed) the 
teacher’s desire to illustrate his remarks by reference to his direct experi- 
ence of our Cabinet system. I never heard Hal Fisher ‘ talk politics ’ 
except as a department of history. He was absorbed in Napoleonic 
studies when I first knew him. Of these he completed one—Napoleonic 
Statesmanship : Germany. And there was his short Life of Napoleon, a 
volume in the admirable Home University Library of which he was one 
of the editors. He was also a great lover of French literature, a study 
not very common amongst dons at the time of which I write. His 
Parisian accent, cultivated into a somewhat artificial sing-song or 
harmonious incantation, remains in memory still as part of the personality 
of a man most lovable, under a certain frigidity of manner and a rather 
intimidating asceticism of aspect. 

* * * * * 


Why have we been threatened lately with the decline and, fall of the 
detective novel, as though this were a new form of English fiction, 
destined, like all fashionable novels, to disappear with the age that 
created them ? What is so startlingly new about detective fiction ? Have 
we not heard of Count Fosco in the Woman in White, of The Moonstone, 
of The Purloined Letter and other tales of the grotesque and arabesque in 
Edgar Allan Poe? What is mew about detective novels, and, by conse- 
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quence, what should be old about them? Are we now to believe that 
Sherlock Holmes is an aged model for younger artists who have 
themselves grown worn and withered ? Have our Sherlock and all his 
successors—Dr. Thorndyke for example—passed into the obliterated 
realm of the castles of Otranto and Udolpho ? We must know the reason 
why ; for we suspect a conspiracy amongst the prigs who affect to despise 
detective fiction, which may not be new, is rarely true, but #s diverting 
and therefore a form of escape from the anxieties of our time. We 
read these novels as delightful pieces of possibility; not as homicidal 
documents, or as reflections of the criminal instincts of our age. Please 
leave us with Dr. Priestley and all the other friends we have learnt to love 
and admire. We do not want sermons against imaginary detectives. 
For the rest, there is no evidence that the detective novel is declining in 
popularity. It rarely sold enormously. It still sells sufficiently. If you 
don’t like it, run away and scratch out your daily crossword puzzle. 


* * * * * 


At an exhibition of windmill photographs and models held in London 
a few weeks ago the Wind and Watermill Section of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings reminded us that there are now fewer 
than one hundred of these ancient landmarks left in this country to remind 
us of slow-moving rural ways. One wonders that so many remain. 
Anything ‘ useless,’ or of old-fashioned use, nowadays swiftly vanishes. 
A few archeologists or ‘ zsthetes,’ as they will be called—and they will 
also be called ‘ sentimentalists ’—will be mocked for shedding tears 
over old timber, and the proverb ‘ tilting at windmills’ will require an 
explanatory note in future editions of Don Quixote. I remember the 
time when ‘the whitened planking of the mill’ stood up against the 
horizon on the lower ridges of the Sussex downs: the giants twirled 
their huge arms reflected on the turf. And, as children, we believed that 
everything that came out of a windmill, including the miller, was either 
born white or stained so by incessant contact with grist and meal. Even 
the miller’s cat was pure white and so were the birds that, near the 
Sussex sea, flew in about the hurtling sails. Children in those days 
thought the miller’s an ideal trade ; for ‘ his tireless merry slave the wind ’ 
did all the work for him : 


The miller giveth him no thanks, 

And doth not much his work o’erlook ; 
He stands beside the sacks, and ranks 
The figures in his dusty book.’ 


So Robert Bridges, one of the last of the happy poets, with memories 
of the rural scene. Back to windmills? Absurd, no doubt. But ‘ just 
for fun’ we might try to keep the few we still have. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE BOOK 
SHORTAGE 


By John Brophy 


HE first two years of the post-war period in Britain have been 
depressing, and the outlook for the immediate future, beyond 
which it would be foolish to prophesy, is even grimmer. Almost all 
that can be said on the credit side is that some millions of the population 
have ceased to be employed in the destruction of life and property, and 
one totalitarian threat to liberty has been ended. Against this negative 
achievement we have to reckon many catastrophes: an industrial and 
financial decline which has so reduced our status in the world that many 
refuse to recognise us as any longer a great power; violent and spiteful 
dissensions replacing the spiritual unity which carried us to victory in 
wat; and in our communal and individual psychology a fearful loss of 
vitality, confidence and energy—maladies which may be ascribed to nervous 
wear and tear and to bad diet and are not likely to be cured till these factors 
are removed. Our national history at present lurches unsteadily, with 
endless ‘ controls ’ but little effective purpose, from one overt or concealed 
crisis to another. 

It is against this economic and political background that the problem 
raised by the continued shortage of books must be examined. It is a 
problem with many intrinsic and technical complexities of its own, but 
I hope in the course of this article to show that the essentials can be 
separated and that, even in the period of increased ‘ austerity ’ which lies 
ahead of us, the principal obstruction can be removed without 
subjecting the national economy to further strain. 

Opportune to the moment, there has just been published a factual and 
closely reasoned pamphlet, The Battle of the Books (Allan Wingate, 2s. 6d.). 
It is a symposium, edited by Mr. Gerard Hopkins, and it should enable 
those who realise or suspect the dangers of the situation to arrive at a 
just appreciation of the facts. The contributors, among them Sir Osbert 
Sitwell, Sir Stanley Unwin, Mr. John Hampden and Mr. John Hadfield, 
are all engaged in the production and distribution of books, and to that 
extent their arguments may be discounted as biased by self-interest. But 
it must also be noted that, should a larger output of books be achieved, 
few of these authors, publishers, printers and booksellers are likely, under 
the present system of taxation, to obtain any substantial increase of net 
income. They are perfectly well aware of this, and it is fair to conclude 
that any influence of self-interest upon their arguments is limited by 
realism as well as by principle. 
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The truth about the book shortage is not revealed to a casual glance 
round the visible shelves of a bookshop. It lies in such hard facts as 
that the L.C.C. schools alone are in need of 2,000,000 volumes and can 
obtain only 500 ata time. In each of the standard series of cheap reprints 
of the ‘ English Classics,’ the greater part of the list is out of print, and 
there is no apparent prospect whatever of making these books available 
again. ‘Text-books, without which most forms of instruction become 
impossible, are even scarcer, and, as the school-leaving age has been 
raised to fifteen, the gap between demand and supply must widen still 
further. The universities, now crammed with a six-year accumulation 
from the services, are at least as badly off. 

One solution which has been put forward is that the publication of all 
books not to be classed as ‘ educational ’ might be suspended for a number 
of years, and the schools and universities thus adequately supplied. In 
particular it has been urged that novels by living authors should be 
forbidden publication. Such a remedy is, however, hardly practicable 
because only a comparatively small number of publishing houses and 
printing firms possess the equipment and the staff to produce ‘ educa- 
tional’ books, and specialist knowledge of this sort cannot be acquired 
in a year or two even in response to an Act of Parliament or a Ministerial 
order. Let us for a moment, however, play at wishful thinking and 
suppose that this suggestion could be carried out. What would its 
effects be ? Well, among them we can see for the first time in history a 
break in the continuity of English authorship, the great majority of the 
population forced to rely for entertainment solely on the B.B.C. and the 
local cinema, and an absolute stop put to any interpretation of current 
events and contemporary life at greater length than the truncated size of 
newspapers and periodicals affords. Weshould be tacitly admitting that 
we regard English as a dead language used in its full splendour only by 
authors long since in the grave. And we should have forfeited one more 
of the few outlets left for the expression of free opinion. 

To use up all the paper ration on ‘ educational’ books is neither a 
feasible nor a desirable remedy. Could the present ration be put to 
better use by publishers ? I believe it could. A great deal of trash is 
sold, and not all of it by any means is fiction, and not all of it comes from 
fly-by-night new firms using ‘ black-market ’ paper given by the Govern- 
ment to all kinds of printing establishments which happened to be 
turning out handbills or race cards before the war. If I were given 
dictatorial powers in this matter, I could quickly prevent a large number 
of worthless books from reaching the printer’s, and cut down the sale 
of others by 50 to go per cent. ; with the paper thus saved, living authors 
of established reputation could have their books brought back into 
print and newcomers of promise could be encouraged by publishers and 
reviewers as in the bad old days before 1939. I firmly believe that this 
would be a great public service. 

The snag lies in the fact that so many other people would not agree 
with my discriminations between good and bad books. In any event, 
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the job would not be offered to me. Were any Government to delegate 
such dictatorial powers over book publishing it would certainly be to a 
civil servant with an advisory committee on tap. And I have no reason 
to suppose that the controller and his advisers would behalf so enlight- 
ened in their choices as I would. To try to alleviate the book shortage 
by the forcible suppression of certain books would be to establish a 
censorship in the hands of the Government, and another large slice of 
our hard-won liberties would be gone. Rather than this, we shall do 
well to tolerate the production of trash—which, after all, is sold to 
members of the community who have equal rights with the rest of us. 
And here there is some comfort to be found in the undoubted improve- 
ment in the taste of the reading public. Far more people to-day read 
books of some intellectual or artistic value than even twenty years ago. 

Publishing houses founded during or since the war are allowed only 
six tons of paper a year. This means they can print 24,000 volumes the 
size of a small novel. But to make ends meet, such a firm must se// 
62,000 copies. The ‘new’ publishers have a genuine grievance and it 
is persuasively put in The Battle of the Books by Mr. Rupert Hart-Davis. 
But the older firm is allowed, for export as well as the home trade, a 
recently increased ration of 60 per cent. of the amount of paper it used in 
1938, plus another 20 per cent. which must be used exclusively for export 
and for educational books. Still, a total of 80 per cent. sounds not so 
bad, and when it is realised that, by using thinner pages and getting more 
words on to each page, the publisher very likely produces more volumes 
than he did in 1938, it may seem that the book trade’s complaints are 
without justification. But the simplicity of the comparison is illusory. 
The Board of Trade, as Sir Stanley Unwin points out, asks the publisher 
to double his pre-war export figures: and then neglects to honour the 
allocation of paper designed to help towards this end. Meanwhile the 
publisher is faced with an unprecedented demand for books, which arises 
from many causes: from the extension and intensification of the reading 
habit: from the unreplaced losses due to bombing, estimated at at least 
20,000,000 volumes: and from shortages held over from the war, when 
the paper ration was very low, and so many publications necessarily dealt 
with war subjects. As things are, the publisher cannot hope to satisfy 
half this demand : he cannot print a sufficient number of the new books 
by authors long on his list or reprint their past books: he cannot take 
new authors on to his list—and most of the younger writers in this 
country, who ought to be learning their job and building reputations, 
remain unpublished and frustrated. 

Paper shortage is not the only difficulty. More typesetting and 
printing and binding machines are needed, and cloth for binding is often 
hard to obtain. The supply of skilled labour for all these processes is 
also inadequate. The result is that more often than not it is anything 
from twelve months to two years after an author delivers his manuscript 
to a publisher that he sees printed copies in bookshops and libraries. 

This is a sad story, but, as it has to be considered in its contemporary 
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setting of vast economic crises, the criticism may well be passed that 
other industrial and commercial activities suffer similar disabilities, and 
the book trade must not expect an amelioration of its lot unless and until 
things generally get better. This is the most plausible of all the arguments 
for doing nothing, for in so far as authors, publishers, printers, book- 
sellers and librarians are employed in commerce there is no sound reason 
why they should receive preferential treatment at the expense of the 
community. 

The conclusion, however, does not hold good if it can be shown that 
books are not to be fully defined as articles of commerce, and, further, 
that more books can be produced and sold without any adverse economic 
effect on the country’s resources. 

Books are nourishment for the mind, and it is by his mind that man 
is distinguished from the animals, and by his mind that he achieves and 
maintains his civilisation. This civilisation is perpetuated from genera- 
tion to generation by reading : to realise its own powers and to use them 
adequately, the mind needs information and stimulus from the accumu- 
lated and sifted records of the past and also from the still unsifted literature 
of its own contemporaries. All knowledge and all wisdom are not to 
be found in books, but a great store is there and of a kind not otherwise 
accessible. Without books daily experience would be flat and often 
unintelligible, and it is quite possible that within a few decades the quality 
of life would sink to a kind of mechanised brutishness. If these are 
truisms, they nevertheless seem to have been overlooked by those, some 
in high office, who wish to have books regardéd solely and exclusively as 
articles to be bought and sold. 

This is the point of view which cannot and must not be allowed to 
prevail. It is what Major Woodrow Wyatt, M.P., has described as ‘ the 
barbarian attitude.’ It is exemplified, as Sir Stanley Unwin points out, 
in a long list of paper priorities furnished by the Board of Trade in April 
of this year. Priority is given to drinking straws and even to paper to 
be used in packing books for export—but not to books themselves. In 
fact, books are not mentioned in the list at all, unless there is a sub- 
conscious reference in the final paragraph: ‘ There may be other usages 
for which paper and board is supplied by merchants.’ 

If we are to maintain our standard of education, if English literature 
is not to come to a dead stop, and if the export trade in books in English 
(which, because English is the new international language, extends far 
beyond the Empire) is not to be handed over to the United States, books 
must be regarded not only as material objects but as necessities for the 
life of the mind, with a value which cannot be reckoned in pounds, 
shillings and pence. 

Assuming that contemporary conditions mean that a system of 
priorities is unavoidable, then a place for books must be found in that 
system. It should not be difficult and it will mean no noticeable diversion 
of labour and material from other industries. The statistics are simple 
enough, and surprising only in the low figures involved, for the import- 
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ance of the book trade to the life of the country is out of all proportion 
to its physical dimensions. The annual paper consumption by British 
book publishers amounts to 54,000 tons. This is only 2} per cent. of 
the total paper production. If it were increased to 34 per cent., the 
diversion of 1 per cent. of the total would hardly be felt among other 
users—+the Stationery Office alone gets through 17,000 tons of paper a year more 
than all the book publishers combined. Yet this 1 per cent., allocated to the 
book trade, would make an enormous difference to the lives of the 
educated part of the community. School children and undergraduates 
would not be handicapped by lack of modern text-books : the Everyman 
and World’s Classics and other reprint series would begin to fill up again : 
new books which are sold out a few days after publication could be 
reprinted fairly quickly ; millions of younger people would be able for 
the first time to make the acquaintance at first hand of authors whom so 
far they have only heard about: and it would be possible to buy a> 
Concise Oxford Dictionary without first keeping one’s name on a waiting 
list for a year and a half. 

To be precise, this desirable end could not be reached solely by means 
of an increased supply of paper. Some priority of supply would have 
to be established for machinery and binding cloth and other materials. 
But the book trade is so small an affair, small in numbers employed, 
materials used and premises occupied, that the few priorities it needs 
would not cause anyone much trouble. Only 1 ton of glue, for example, 
is used in the binding of 150,000 volumes : yet for lack of glue there is a 
danger of some binderies stopping work. 

It may be this comparative smallness which leads those who hold the 
power in this matter to disregard the arguments put so reasonably and 
cogently in this pamphlet. Ifso, they are looking through the wrong end 
of the telescope. The importance of the book trade derives from the 
influence that books exercise on the mind, but this is possible only 
through the physical production and distribution of volumes.. More 
volumes are needed and more volumes can be produced. Government 
spokesmen have uttered a deal of fair words about books, but action is 
needed, and quickly, in the form of a small and perfectly practicable 
concession. It is by their actions, or non-actions, that governments are 
to be judged. Whether or not it is inevitable that British citizens should 
undergo further privations in their bodies, there seems to be no sound 
reason why, through a shortage of books, their minds should be under- 


nourished. 








A REGIONAL NOVELIST 
C. F, RAMUZ 


By M. Jarrett-Kerr, C.R. 


HE poems, re, novels and belles-lettres that still 
pour out from Bloomsbury-land are written for the most part by 
men and women of intelligence, well-informed, versed in the technical 
language of psychology, endowed with memories and mimetic ability 
sufficient to enable them to discuss the more intriguing aspects of con- 
temporary philosophy (‘ existentialism,’ for instance); but that is all. 
One looks almost in vain for any creative work, emerging pure and whole 
from the total person—body, soul, mind and tradition. Instead-one has 
to be content with more and more ingenious variations upon a theme 
constructed by the mind alone. It cannot go on for ever; mathe- 
maticians should be able to compute the exact number of permutations 
and combinations possible, and when this limit has been reached writing 
must either cease or else start all over again (as crossword puzzles will one 
day have to do) in the hope that forgetfulness will pardon repetition. 

It is, therefore, with a sense of delivery that one comes across a 
genuine creator in letters. Such was C. F. Ramuz, the Swiss novelist 
who died on May 24th, 1947, at the age of sixty-nine.1 He had scarcely 
been heard of in this country until the appearance of The Triumph of 
Death, the translation of Présence de la Mort (1925)—on the whole admir- 
ably rendered into English by Allan Ross Macdougall and Alex Comfort.? 
The tepidity with which’the book was received by the reviewers shows 
that we are not ready for what is really good. In France, too, Ramuz was 
slow in achieving recognition, though from the first he had the discri- 
minating support of his publisher, Bernard Grasset, and of such writers 
as Claudel, Thomas Mann and Denis de Rougemont (who writes an 
excellent Introduction to the English translation mentioned). 

Ramuz’ Salutation Paysanne, published in 1929, is preceded by a ‘ Lettre 
@ Bernard Grasset,’ which is very revealing for his struggles. He is 
defending himself against the accusation of critics that he writes ‘ bad 
French’; and to do so, he gives an account of his history. He has 
always felt, he says, “ Un imperieux besoin de soumission, de soumission a 
ce qui est, de soumission a ce que je suis.” The conditions to which he 
has to submit are those of being a Vaudois, with the Vaudois’ history and 
the Vaudois’ language, ‘ de sorte que mon orientation premiére n’a pas 
été, comme chez beaucoup d’autres jeunes hommes, politique ou meta- 
physique, mais topographique, géographique, géologique, c’est-a-dire 
toute concréte.’ At first, he says, he did not realise what this imperative 
need meant. When he started trying to write he thought he must try 
and write ‘correct’ French. Indeed, it was a struggle to find himself a 

1 See Obituary, The Times, May 26th, 1947. 
* Routledge, 1946. 
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writer at all; none of his countrymen ever imagined that writing could 
be a vocation, and he was quite ashamed of his ambition. In fact he tried 
to hide it from his parents, especially his mother; and when at home, 
doing his Latin exercises, he had a dodge by which he kept a piece of 
sliding paper ready to cover up the poetry he wrote, when she came into 
the room—always being careful to leave his exercise not quite finished so 
that he could show her that he was still busy on it. For long he felt 
separated from ‘ them,’ while he wrote octosyllabics and alexandrines in 
the traditional manner; until ‘ étant descendu plus profondément en 
moi-méme, et y ayant touché 4 un plus vrai moi-méme, du méme coup 
je les y eusse rencontrés. Ils n’ont plus été hors de moi. La distance 
qui me séparait d’eux a été abolie. Il n’y a plus eu contradiction entre 
eux et moi, parce que je m’étais mis 4 leur ressembler. Ils m’avaient 
reconnu ; je parlais leur langue. ...’ And so he came to write their own 
language, the vigorous countryman’s language of the Swiss peasant : 
not a mere patois, as it had once been (a kind of franco-provencal, ‘ une 
espéce de Savoyard ’), but a genuine French with the old patois pronuncia- 
tion and turns of phrase. This discovery of his true vocation was, he 
says, no self-conscious ‘ turning-back,’ no artificial attempt to turn 
himself into a peasant: indeed, the accusation itself, he declares, comes 
from those who think that by becoming educated, a graduate, one has 
thus become a member of a class, a ‘ lettered’ individual, a bourgeois, 
an ‘ intellectual,’ and so that one has no right to unclass oneself. ‘Ce qui 
suppose qu’un intellectuel est nécessairement supérieur a un non-intel- 
lectuel en ce qu’il a appris plus de choses.’ It was precisely when he tried 
to write correct French, like a ‘ good pupil,’ that he felt himself artificial, 
self-conscious ; the traditions of his folk, his blood, the very land of his 
people, were far deeper and more ineradicable. In fact, he found himself, 
at the age of twenty-two, faced with two ‘ traditions,’ written and oral. 
What he wanted to show was that the old, classical written tradition got 
its strength precisely from being also ‘ lived,’ i.e., also an oral tradition ; 
that this no longer obtained ; and that, therefore, the oral tradition must 
be reintegrated into the written. So he deliberately rejected the ‘ classical’ 
style—which he admired—believing that a new and genuine classic could 
only be achieved by the rejection, that is by a return to the tradition from 
which it first arose. 

He departed, too, from the classical rules (the period and so forth) ; 
from the normal shape of the ‘ roman’ (one of his books that comes 
nearest to being a novel, Derborence, he calls merely a ‘ récit’). He 
adopted a spoken language ; when he began to be recognised he was 
given an opportunity for public readings of his works, which clarified 
much—and, indeed, as he points out, this brought him strangely and 
un-asked into the avant-guarde, for he thus fitted in with the technique of 
Broadcasting ; and his stress on the gesture-language of the countryman, 
* ot la logique céde le pas au rythme méme des images,’ brought him close 
to the technique of the film. Moreover his ‘ goat de l’élémentaire ’ was, 
he discovered, very closely related to the ‘ got de l’universel’ : far from 
his adoption of a particular language and place leading to isolation, to the 
impossibility of communication with those of other traditions, he found 
that it was an emancipation and a widening of his understanding — étant 
élémentaire, étant de mouvement, étant essentiellement ‘‘ dynamique,” et 
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parce que cet élémentaire, certaines mouvements élémentaires, un certain 
dynamisme sont communs 4 tous les hommes,’ and therefore easily 
translatable into other languages and traditions. (He received a letter 
one day from a working man, a Parisian, son of a working man, with no 
ambitions to be anything but a working man, who yet—in spite of 
different backgrounds and ideas—had found himself appreciating 
Ramuz’ writings.) It is interesting, too, to find that he instinctively felt 
the need for the bringing together again of the sundered arts and expres- 
sions of man (an ambition which has been shared by some of the greatest 
exponents of poetic drama in our time) : and that his charming little play 
(to call it that), Histoire du Soldat, which is a sort of medieval miracle play 
in modern (dialect) verse, containing mime and dancing as well as ballad- 
poetry, was given music by Igor Stravinsky and performed in September, 
1918. 
: It is difficult to describe his prose writings, for they do not fall under 
any normal category. Even the noval already mentioned, Derborence, 
which has something of a straightforward plot, is clearly not wrtten for 
the plot (which, anyway, is taken from a sentence in a geographical 
dictionary, describing how a shepherd, missing and believed dead, lived 
for several months entombed in a chalet, overwhelmed by an avalanche, 
feeding on bread and cheese). What Ramuz wants to show us is the 
village, the people, their traditional hopes and fears, their stupidity as well 
as their courage. Hidden in the mountains, the peasants believe, is the 
Devil and his army ; when in a bad mood, he declares war, and the result 
is an avalanche. So when, after more than seven weeks’ absence, the 
young shepherd Antoine reappears, haggard and pale, they think at first 
that he is a ghost. No one knows what to do ; some of them run away, 
some of them take up forks, sticks, flails, ready for anything ; then some- 
one goes and fetches the Curé. He comes out. ‘II est blanc et noir. 
Il tient devant lui Notre-Seigneur qui brille. Un enfant de cheeur qui 
est rouge et blanc porte la croix.’ The villagers kneel. What will ies 
strange figure do? If he is a ghost, we shall know now. The little 
procession advances. The figure sways a little, like a drunken man. 
“Is it you, Antoine Pont ?’ He bent his head and then knelt down. It 
is he! Antoine is taken by the President of the village and questioned, 
and then the men bring him to the maison de commune, where, after several 
drinks, he slowly comes to and tells his story—how he was in the hut, 
sleeping, when the mountain fell; buried, he tried to find a way out, 
but day after day he explored holes between the rocks without success, 
living on the fodder stored in the chalet and drinking water from a melted 
glacier; until at last he saw daylight and squeezed his way through. 
Early next morning, when he wakes up still rather dazed, he suddenly 
remembers that an old shepherd had been with him in the hut—Séraphin. 
He goes back resolutely to search for him, madly foraging among the 
boulders. None of the villagers dare follow him back into that dangerous 
zone ; but his wife, Thérése, only married a few months before and now 
pregnant, goes after him. She shouts up to him, among the rocks, but he 
does not pay attention to her; he still goes on in his fruitless search. 
The peasants dare not move, they watch from a distance. But she goes 
on, climbing the rocks till she reaches him. ‘ Les cing hommes avaient 
en face d’eux la montagne avec ses murailles et ses tours immenses, et elle 
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est méchante, elle est toute-puissante ;—mais voila qu’une faible femme 
s’est levée contre elle et qu’elle l’a vaincu, parce qu’elle aimait, parce 
qu’elle a osé. Ayant la vie, elle a été la ov était encore la vie et raméne 
ce qui est vivant du milieu de ce qui est mort.’ They come down together, 
he helping her over the rough stones.—That is all. 

The simple dignity and courage of man in face of huge obstacles ; 
the overhanging fate; the clarity and specificity of little things, little 
actions—that is what his ‘ novels’ are about. The tramp lies down and 
rubs his bristling chin and ponders the strangeness of life: ‘Il pense 
avec une moitié de lui. Drdle comme les choses s’inquiétent peu de 
vous. . . . D’ailleurs, nous-mémes, qu’est-ce qu’on est? Il y a bien 
cing ou six parties de vous qui sont vous ; chacun va de son cété. Votre 
téte pense sans vous. Votre estomac a faim sans vous. Votre barbe 
pousse sans vous. . . . Elle a poussé d’un bon doigt et demi sans vous 
demander si c’était permis. Ellea poussé, elle a poussé; C’est son métier, 
elle fait son métier ’ (Le Chemineau Couché). ‘ Qu’est-ce qu’on est ? quelle 
est la partie de vous qui est vous ? C’est-il la chose qui pense en vous, qui 
est vous ? La chose qui sent qui est vous ? La chose qui a plaisir que est 
vous? . . . Il fait bouger ses jambes; est-ce que c’est vos jambes qui 
sont vous ? Ou est-ce qu’on commence, ou est-ce qu’on finit? est-ce 
que c’est mes bras qui sont moi, est-ce que c’est mon sang qui est moi ? 
Mais ma barbe (comme il se dit) c’est mon sang qui la nourrit. Il 
regarde, il regarde en lui ; et, la-dedans, rien ne lui obéit.’ The tramp is 
lying in a meadow by a stream. ‘ A branch sticks up in the sky like the 
feather in a hat. . . . The water does not sing here, as it often does. 
You would think it was someone tapping with his fingers on a cardboard 
box ; little irregular taps, sometimes stronger and more marked, some- 
times so feebly that you can hardly hear them. . . . The dragon-fly is a 
little blue twig which goes up and down in jerks, as if it was hung by a 
thread which was suddenly pulled up.’ The mole-catcher; the vine- 
dressers ; the boy and girl in the woods ; the ferry-boat on the Rhéne, 
the men playing cards below-deck ; Pinget, the sand-collector with his 
tickety old boat which sinks in the harbour-entrance; a hairdresser 
whose hobby is collecting—collecting a bit of everything, primitive 
weapons, coconuts, sabres, képis, insects, butterflies. . . . These are 
Ramuz’ theme, for ‘ You can only make poetry out of the anti-poetic. 
You can only make music out of the anti-musical. Our true friends are 
working men, not those people call artists.’ ‘ Art—you know what that 
is: a grafting on what has already been grafted. . . . But all grafters 
know you can only graft on to what grows wild: that is how we graft.’ 
And he knew the wild so well that he greets it like a personal friend. 
The native of the place, coming back after an absence, greets everything 
anew : ‘ Salut, les gens! salut, les champs! salut, le cigl! salut, l’arbre ! 
salut tout!’ For it is all a part of him: ‘ Alors cette colline, la-bas, 
n’est-ce pas plutét son épaule ? et est-ce bien encore une colline, la belle 
épaule de la-bas ? Cette rondeur devant nous, est-ce que ce n’est pas son 
bras? . . . Car ot es-tu et qui es-tu ? le lac bouge et fait un mouvement 
comme quand sa poitrine montait et descendait. . . . Toi, toi, toi, 
partout, toi ici, toi la-bas. Et alors salut, toi! salut tout! c’est la méme 
chose.’ 

But it is above all in a novel like Présence de Ja Mort that Ramuz shows 
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his power of presenting a supernatural context within which this love 
of the particular can be given its true precision and value. The primary 
theme, again, is simple enough: one day the news reaches the Swiss 
village that something has gone wrong with the law of gravity: ‘ the 
earth is rapidly falling towards the sun, rushing to rejoin it. So all life 
will come to an end. The temperature will go up. It will become too 
hot for anything to go on living . . . everything will rapidly die.’ At 
first nothing happens, except a drought ; but nobody minds, because the 
weather is so lovely—the sky so blue, ‘ as if the painters had come and 
two or three coats are applied, but the good workman, never satisfied, 
says: “‘ Another won’t hurt.” ’ The Gardener, watering the beds, finds 
the hose pipe reduced to a trickle and then stop—now there is ‘ only a 
little circle of fine white dust about the base’ of the sprinkler. But still 
people will not believe the news. The papers have headlines about it, 
but it is so hot that everyone has gone bathing, and when they come home 
they do not look at the papers at first. ‘On an old green bench up 
against the barn wall, the master, having finished his work, begins to 
read: but no, he has not understood. No, it is too big. It is not for 
us, it is too big. Our own world is quite small. Our own world only 
goes where our eyes go ; it is our eyes that make it. The master having 
read, looks about him, a little worried perhaps in the beginning ; the 
worry passes away.’ When someone does begin to take it seriously, to 
point out what it means, there is a general silence, and another says, 
* Shut up, do you hear ! ’—with a nasty voice, like someone who is afraid. 
Gavillet the stockbroker goes to the Cinema, and lets the world of the 
Cinema pass dully over him. Afterwards he buys a paper and looks at 
the headlines ; he does not bother about them, and goes back to bed. 
Only in bed, when the light is out and the inner light is turned on, does 
he realise its meaning ; ‘ and suddenly life was there, but at the same time 
death was there, which he had never yet known, because he had not yet 
known life.’ Some of the men react to it merely by thinking: ‘ The 
only difference is that we’ll all go together, instead of each of us going 
his own way. . . . Maybe it’ll be better that way, who knows?’ A 
guard is placed in front of the National Bank; the Government have 
posters put up, appealing to the good sense of the citizens—‘ but there, 
it is precisely the thing that ought to reassure you that makes you more 
alarmed.’ There is a bit of a revolution; the Cavalry and machine- 
gunners are called out. Meanwhile it gets hotter every day ; in the lake 
water-weeds grow, ‘ the sun comes and drinks, the sun sips through its 
straws, the sun comes with two lips, and constantly sucks up... .” 
But the level of the water rises, for the lake is filled from the melting 
glaciers in the mountains. The man and his wife, faced by death, find 
that they do not know each other, or now know each other for the first 
time ; that their unity is broken, they are two not one, they do not love— 
and then that they do love after all, that they can come together again, 
really this time, ‘and Death can come now, because this is good, this is 
sweet.’ The revolt spreads; the people take refuge in their houses 
behind locked doors ; the electricity is cut off; only Perrelet, the shoe- 
maker, goes out to buy food for his supper, and he is drunk and the 
shops have their shutters up. A man tries to pray, but his little boy, put 
to bed, does the praying—‘ and then come the words which he believes 
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simply because they are there, as when the wind comes to the tree. 
Men get drunk in a pub and there is fighting and shooting. Some houses 
are burned, and the men form a new society with goods in common. 
Some of the villages are deserted ; men have to go down to the lake to 
get water. But then each village forms its own Republic, and defends 
itself against all-comers : ‘ there is still a bit of sky for them, they want to 
keep it for themselves.’ Gavillet the stockbroker ‘ looks in the mirror 
at Gavillet ; there is nothing else to be seen but he himself, when he looks 
and sees himself. Already there is neither time nor space. There is 
nothing but the very small space of a room, and the still smaller space of 
oneself. Death has reduced everything to one’s own size, which is about 
five feet eight by a foot and a half... .” Gavillet opens the dresser 
drawer and takes out the revolver. The drought gets more intense, and 
people die waterless. Then the opposite: the lake overflows, houses 
are flooded. Now people begin to take refuge high up in the mountains. 
A party of eight young people push right on up to the heights, to a chalet 
2,700 yards up. But others follow them and ambush them—‘* Wherever 
men go they take war with them. . . . The others had thought: “‘ Up 
there they have everything they want, and we only have to take their 
place.”’ The party is driven from their chalet by the newcomers. But 
they return and, having tied the door of the chalet from outside, set fire 
to the building : as the men inside try to escape through a trapdoor in 
the roof, they are shot. They are so pleased with their successful 
revenge that they scarcely notice how the thermometer is still creeping 
up—115, 117, 120 degrees on the ice up there and the uninhabited snows. 
And then the glacier above them begins’ to bend a little, ‘like a bow 
against the knee. It sounded as though hundreds of artillery guns were 
being shot off together. A great whirlwind went up, and at the same 
moment a gust of wind, lifting with both hands the men and cattle, 
throwing them over one another, sprawling pell-mell down the slope, 
carrying away the roof of the chalet.’ 

Finally, as the end approaches, another little party climbs up to a tiny 
village up on a promontory of the mountain, past another village perched 
on an escarpment—‘ asking ourselves how it held, how it had not 
already slid down the slope, sitting there like a man sitting down on a 
sled and barely able to hold back with his feet.’ Up there the bell-ringer 
with difficulty clambered up the slope to the Church and rang the bell. 
And the folk in the village ‘ had to go and feel, on that final day, for the 
door-knob, and feel for the sill with their feet; it was hard to walk 
because of the earth that rose to meet them, or else slipped from under 
them, vanishing.’ ‘They all gathered, at the summoning of the bell— 
* And now, you can fall down, mountains, you can fall upon them : they 
no longer fear you, they have escaped you.’ In the Church the bell 
rings once, and they see imperfect space open out for them before the 
other space; it rings again, saying ‘ Are you coming?’ It rings the 
third time : 


* And, in their new bodies, they then stand forth. Someone was standing 
before them on the cheap lace cloth, between the earthly flowers that fade, 
among the flickering of the tiny lights—suddenly. Someone rose, rising 
alone, and He began to walk; He said “ Are you coming?” And, in their 
new bodies, they moved forward. .. . 
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* The light struck them so strongly that their eyes melted away, their former 
eyes, that knew night ; and they had eyes that no longer knew it. Their eyes, 
their ears were changed ; they learned to see, they learned to hear over again ;— 
at that instant their courage failed them, they stopped in their tracks, they stood 
motionless: they then saw that now they no longer knew how to walk. 

* He had to ask them again, “ Come!” and again: “ Are you coming ?” 
Then they tried once more, and they saw that they could, they saw that they 
had learned how to walk again. 

* They were able to move forward again, they began to look about. For 
a long time they looked about, turning to the left and the right: they were 
quite astonished. . . . 

‘ As though it were new, yet at the same time it was the same: as though 
it were what they did not have before yet also what they already had; as though 
in seeing it, they recognised : and at first they hesitated, and then they hesitated 
no longer. 

* They nodded their heads. 

‘ Because, then, after all, they had not been deceived! Because they had 
not, then, done wrong, in being attached to the earth, they were right in loving 
it, in spite of all ! 

* And they said : 

** But we're home!” ’ 3 


In the Lettre 4 Bernard Grasset already quoted, Ramuz describes his 
main preoccupation to have been ‘ en quelque maniére de réintegrer a la 
“ plus grande ” France (celle de la langue francaise) un des membres de 
la famille, non en l’assimilant, comme on fait pour les étrangers, mais 
en lui laissant sa pleine autonomie.’ But the effect of his work is wider 
than that: every genuine work that arises from one living point is united 
with every other living point. Of Ramuz’ writing could be said what 
has been said of the Greek painter Ghika—his symbols ‘are closely 
linked with the soil and sky of a definite place. But it is just for that 
reason that their artistic significance has increased. The more precise 
the language of art becomes the wider becomes its meaning, and the 
deeper... .”* And the recognition of his worth will come similarly 
from living centres of appreciation. He says himself of criticism that it 
starts not with quantity but with quality—‘ A very small number of men, 
but men who are, so to speak, contagious, who are active without 
knowing it, who operate upon public opinion ; and it is public opinion 
which in the end binds them together, spinning threads between them, 
like the spider making his web, of which they are the fastening-points— 
for opinion, like the spider, instinctively chooses the most solid points. 
Thus is built up a first tiny public, but one which spins more and more 
threads because the first have held, they have stood up to the blows of 
wind and to storms, and this web when smashed has been immediately 
rebuilt, and smashed again but built again. . . .” Ramuz is assured of 
appreciation where quality is appreciated. 

8 I quote throughout the translation above cited—‘ The Conquest of Death.’ 


* Capetanakis, at the second Pan-Hellenic Art Exhibition: quoted by John Lehmann, 
Penguin New Writing, No. 30, 1947, p. 156. 
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BROTHERS 
By James Langham 


AURICE raised his eyes. He could see the fawn circle which was 

the top button of his brother’s trousers. To lean his head back, 
to stare at the six foot high world, and to watch Everard’s face, which 
was his joy to do, was a strain. He tried it, failing swiftly, saddened. 

‘I want golden hairs on my cheeks like Everard has. I want a 
silver ruler to cut them away.’ 

His thoughts concentrated on Everard. Why did his brother cut his 
hairs in the box-room? He had a bedroom of his own, his very own. 
He had thick, ivory brushes, an ivory comb, an ivory hand on a stick to 
scratch his back with. A lovely thing. He had three dark red silk 
handkerchiefs. 

And he used the box-room to cut his hairs. Everard was a big, 
queer man. Maurice admired him enormously, loved him, was frightened 
of him. 

He smelt the box-room. It was an attic. There were rafters with 
knots in the wood like signs made by a tramp on the pavement outside 
the house; the great, black arches of empty trunks ; leather straps ; 
vases, and a doll, and sheets of music that Aunt Emmeline had carried, 
so Mother said, to school ; there were dark, purple corners that promised 
some enjoyable form of evil; and there was dust—dust everywhere— 
dust that was an amusing sprinkling of pepper on a small boy’s dish. 

* You’re a funny little chap,’ said Everard. ‘Go away and draw cats.’ 

Everard didn’t want him. Maurice crept away, entered his nursery, 
spread out on the floor the huge white paper that Mother used for lining 
the drawers of the chest in the servant’s bedroom, and drew cats. Everard 
came in. He drew a Cheshire cat on the drawer-paper, saying : ‘ Watch 
it carefully, Maurice. The grin is going to fade.’ Everard went away. 
Maurice watched, squatting, still, stiffening and growing cold in the 
thighs. 

He remembered this years later because those were the things one 
remembered. Little silver, dew-drop incidents. He was sitting in a cup 
of Sussex downland, on leave from France. In 1916 he was eighteen, a 
lieutenant in command of men. He had no idea of how he could spend 
his life when the war should cease. He was continually conscious of 
not knowing about things. He felt old, older than his elder brother. 

The letter in the warmth of his palm crumpled. He heard the 
gentle crack of it in the middle of the monotony of the sea-breeze, and 
he looked at it again. ‘I haven’t a halfpenny,’ it said, ‘ please send 
two pounds to the Charing Cross Hotel.’ 
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Not a halfpenny. And this was Everard ; brilliant, and happy and 
strong. Maurice stared back into startling memory. He saw one man 
wrapped in a patchwork quilt. He saw the English student in Hanover, 
the amateur pianist of promise, the lawyer’s clerk, the tea-planter in 
Ceylon, the Assistant District Officer in Nigeria, the teacher of English 
in Finland, the business manager in Buenos Aires, the generous friend, 
the raconteur, the perpetual borrower, the man who laughed with a 
shout and wept with pain, the man who loved him. Everard. 

Maurice walked. These were the Downs, He saw a smooth, green 
breast with a nipple of coppice upturned with courage to a sky of palest 
blue. He saw the falling body of this nature, the undulating hip of it, 
the veiled marriage of the green limb with the chess-board of mustard, 
wheat and barley, far below and at peace. 

He thought of England for a while. He was a conventional romantic: 
* This is worth fighting for.’ The mood lasted for several seconds in a 
bowl of small blue butterflies and scabiosa, filled to the brim with the 
formless symphonies of downland song. 

Quickly the mood went, as Maurice moved downhill. He was 
thinking now that he was part of a geometrical pattern of difficult conun- 
drums in a world of hate. He also hated. He hated blood and the 
swollen darkness of rotting, human limbs, and the swish of yellow 
water against his thighs in the perpetual trench-maze. 

A road wound below him. He followed it, found a village and a 
post-office, and posted two pounds to the Charing Cross Hotel. 

The life of Maurice, moving on, took up the inevitable rhythms of 
the children born for wars. There were no shocks other than the 
shock of survival in a maddened world. There were normal worries, 
during and after that war, shared by young, half-innocent males. There 
was an animal approach toward woman ; a putting out and a retraction 
of a muscular paw; a shying to the right or left of a desired goal; a 
muddled discovery of what in maturity may be called loveliness. There 
were commonplace, domestic upheavals ; a sheaf of bills on his mother’s 
bureau ; a father whose health was failing ; a difficulty about the pattern 
of a second lounge suit; an anxiety about his own unplanned, ill- 
equipped, civilian future. 

And there was a murmuring, like the sea-shell held to the ear. Only 
this murmuring, only this, brought into his consciousness the very bones 
of the strangeness and wildness of life. It was his mother, believing in 
the stability of the younger son, who would murmur to Maurice from the 
kernel of her despair: ‘ We have done all we can for Everard. We can 
do no more.’ 

Maurice would think back. ‘I haven’t a halfpenny.’ The phrase 
would twirl about his mind, surging indiscriminately from the trivial 
cast-off of a moment’s embarrassment to something hard and in character 
and life-lasting. He began to try to form an image of Everard as a 
personality. His mind became a small, hard nut of criticism. The 
bright jewel that had once been his brother had become a stone, ill- 
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polished and debatable as a thing of merit. The love of youth had 
slipped away. He heard still the shining laughter, saw still the buccaneer 
of irresponsible behaviour, felt still the vibration of the echo of an 
attraction that was falling back, near-lifeless, into the cold centre of a stone. 

What had become of the Everard he had known? Was he dead? 
Maurice, seeking through the growing months, made spasmodic efforts 
to discover truth. Everard, he had to assume, was never the wanderer 
by choice, but by the compelling necessity to seek new fields. Money 
fell in cascades between his long, sensitive fingers, as beautiful, Maurice 
used to think, as the chords that they drew from his mother’s Steinway. 
Luxury, to Everard, was the commonplace basis of life. He had a flair 
for gems, spoke of them with the wisdom he had learned from experts 
in the earthy corners of far cities. He lived in the swirl of the violent 
contrast of moods. At certain times he would introduce all the colours 
into his convincing speech, telling of the sway of human movement in 
nearly every country in the world. Charm would be his cloak ; and in 
his hands would appear costly gifts for those he thought he loved. 

At other periods, he was the ungoverned colt, ‘ naughty,’ capricious, 
heated in temper, and in the well of drink approaching the frail, lace 
border between sanity and the uncontrolled. 

Maurice tried to take hold of the situation, to grip it hard, to admit 
it, to look at it with clear eyes. ‘There had been an incident (call it an 
‘incident ’ in a life of a thousand daggers) when Everard, before that 
war ended, had been a clerk in the Royal Flying Corps in Egypt, in charge 
of Mess funds. There had been a military prison. . . . 

And once in a foundering peace, during the brief fluttering of autumn 
leaves in the colourless mud of reconstruction, Everard had made one 
of his carefully rehearsed reappearances. He wore a ready-made suit, 
a sure smile, a veneer of independence. His schemes, small and great, 
were ‘ high-secret,’ enclosed as it were between the real-leather covers of 
a book with a brass lock and an intimate key. 

* None of you has ever tried to understand,’ he told Maurice. ‘ You’re 
contented, conventional, selfish. You know nothing of the hardship of 
life. Nothing. Nothing. You look at me as though I were a stranger 

. and I am your brother.’ 

‘You look at me as thoughI were a stranger.’ That was true. 
Maurice had seen a tall, gaunt male whose voice had risen to passion and 
sunk to pathos, whose gestures belonged now to the melodrama of a 
remote, amateur stage. 

The younger man, developing late, emerging at last from the chrysalis 
of disturbed adolescence, allowed the last few threads of a conventional 
background still to bind his heart. He was ashamed of Everard ; but 
shame alone is a movable feast of misery. It can be cured in time by the 
breath of reflection. Some other unpeaceful knowledge entered into 
him with the stolidity of iron. ‘The knowledge that he disliked Everard 
with a lasting, inactive dislike. 

But the practical future of Maurice beat against him with insistent 
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wings. He had to build his own archways of living, plan the corridors 
through which he should pass, shield, or try to shield the borders of the 
treacherous byways of the years to come with hanging gardens of his 
own good liking. It could not be and was not an easy process, and in 
the course of his building, he found that Everard became a shadow 
whose edges were a knife-edge only at long separated intervals, 

Maurice sought many outlets, struggled a little way toward the light, 
shrank back. His mind was not a muddled mind. It could reason; 
but it skimmed the surface of the froth of thought. A fly above a pool. 
Motion without planned direction. He was without ambition, without 
self-confidence, sick in the stomach with the imagined threat of failure. 
He loved women, flowers, painting, literature, walking, and the most 
ethereal of the day-dreams. But because he had once been a captain, 
he called himself an Organiser. Thousands did. Employers of labour 
came under the sub-conscious category of the Enemy. They were the 
enemy because they did not assume that Maurice could organise. 

Between the two wars he pushed slowly through the maze of his own 
confusions, becoming adult, marrying, losing some facets of the fear of 
living, writing poetry, earning livelihoods always from necessity, never 
from desire. Happiness came to him in splashes of sunlight, depressions 
in rain-storms, and contentment, a little resented, over the long hours of 
characterless days. 

He did not see Everard. The lay figure was undressed. The very 
bones were bared. The ‘ situation’ was no longer a matter of forecast, 
for surprise. It was cut as clean as a stone for sale. 

Once Everard wrote. He was‘ out.’ Prison had loomed, had been, 
had gone. The letter was written on fine notepaper. (Everard would 
never permit the nib to touch the cheap paper-pad.) There were no 
schemes now, no elaborate plans, half-suggested, half-proven, as one who 
should say: ‘ Riches lie now within an inch of my grasp.’ It was a 
confession of profound debasement, a tirade of family injustice, a welter 
of pathos, an appeal made alternatively from the heights of Olympus 
and the obscure mud at the base of a stream. “I haven’t a halfpenny,’ 
he said. 

In the home of the parents of Everard and Maurice there was pride. 
Long ago there had come a deadline to generosity, a slow, inevitable 
closing of the gates of practical help. These things had been replaced 
by the song of sorrow that is sung to oneself at night, the occasional 
whisper that flows between persons of the same blood, the staunch lies 
of convention for export to friends. 

It was Maurice who received the impact of the other world, the 
world of sharp passions and dismay, the world of Everard. Anonymous 
letters or telephone calls came at intervals like the bites of poisonous 
flies. ‘Are you not ashamed? ... Comfortable, contemptible little 
man. ... Your brother is starving. . . .’ And with the sound of the 
gongs of abuse still throbbing in echoes in his mind, Maurice would 
learn that Everard had again lost his freedom, 
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The brothers met once more at Everard’s request. They met, for 
the first time for several years, at Oxford Circus Underground. Maurice 
saw a tall, thin, round-shouldered man with white hair, a square face, 
deeply grooved, a twitching mouth. The man walked slowly with a 
stick. He said: ‘I should know you anywhere, Maurice.’ There was 
a clumsy movement of hands, an immediate, mutual antagonism. They 
drank tea at an A.B.C. shop. Everard had said, as though he were an 
actor at work: ‘Thank you. My doctor does not allow me to touch 
whiskey.’ There was no communion of minds. Long silences split 
into islands the few dry facts that passed with labour between them. 

Late that evening the telephone rang in Maurice’s flat. Everard spoke : 
‘Come and see me. Come and talk to me. You are my brother.’ 

Maurice heard himself reply through a mist of embarrassment, dislike 
and misery. ‘No, no...no... We’ve nothing in common... . 
Nothing. . . . I don’t want to see you again.’ 

‘Then send me money. Send me five pounds. I’m desperate.’ 

In the hours that followed Maurice tried to see clearly the panorama 
of the past. He saw talent without force in the man who was his problem. 
He saw charm, calculated with a perfection of skill, laughter to please, 
tears to win a tornado of sympathy. He saw a king of need, a lover of 
the soft down of pillowed living, a wanderer who claimed perfection in 
the smallest details of performance and possession. And he saw a 
person who loved only by the frail strength of temporary emotion. He 
felt also the near presence of the callous and the cruel, the obligation to 
hurt if needs must be served. He tried to assess, in the absolute privacy 
of a man alone, in a still, English way, the weight of unhappiness that 
those close to him had borne. And he tried, still searching for solutions, 
a few days later, when his flat was pillaged and a necklace was missing. 
* Your brother called, sir,’ the hall porter had told him, ‘ while you were 
away.’ 

When another war came, the personal barbs were blunted. Maurice 
moved from day to day, from night to night, in the shroud of London 
as it was then. He lived in the nuclei of work and fear. Being yet, at 
the age of forty-two, a romantic, he would have liked to say: ‘ Why 
should this have happened to me?’ But war, and the steel-hard pro- 
cesses of it, were keeping the balance of the scales in order. Maurice 
functioned, unthinking when he might be permitted to be unthinking, 
as a piece of the machinery of his period. 

One morning he awoke in uninterrupted sunlight. No clouds 
made amateur patterns of wool. No wind caused the mind to stagger 
with drunken inefficiency. It was a day designed for men who must 
work out their own problems without the distractions of nature when she 
wishes to entertain with colour schemes ; a day when the natural world 
had said to the sun and a pure sky: ‘ Work for us.’ The sun worked. 
Rising higher in the turned bowl, it transformed small leaves into white 
sparks and made conventional compositions out of burning fields. 
But over London it fell with a hard smile, dragging from obscurity the 
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old wounds of war. Carved mantelpieces, corner cupboards, even 
ornaments, scarred, dust-ridden, were exposed on dwelling houses split 
in two by the bombs of war. Dark gashes, bordered by pre-war, peeling 
paint, were made blacker yet by the sharp, shadow contrasts. Houses 
and shops or the broken limbs of houses and shops, stood or leaned 
inert, voiceless, sordid in sunlight, deep buried in exhaustion. 

Maurice was aware of these things as the soles of his shoes made 
dramatic interval signals all along the pavements of London. He had 
received a message from the police. A corner block of Pentonville 
Prison had been destroyed bya bomb. Thirty prisoners had been killed. 

He was not interested in speed. Walking was a form of perfection, 
a regulated movement of the body in which the objective could only be 
observed as through the small aperture of.a telescope. The objective 
could and would remain ‘in the distance’ for a long while. He could 
fend realisation, His mind was a shuttlecock between two whirls. 
One part of it was accepting the human obligation to realise, unemotion- 
ally, the fact of death. The other part observed, with spasmodic con- 
centration of care, the huge canvas of drab, inanimate structures that 
formed the London scene. 

The end of the journey, an inevitable end, showed Maurice the iron 
of great gates, grey efficiency, gloom dispersed by fingers in the glove of 
uniform. He moved forward through built-up spaces, making exists, 
re-entering, floating in the nightmare of recognition down corridors of 
destiny. 

He discovered himself, so soon, too soon, looking up into uniformed 
clothes and steady faces. He ‘ discovered’ himself merely because in 
that still moment he became Maurice again after a period of mechanical 
living in which the robot marches. He saw, piercing the gap between 
his eyes and the raised fingers of authority, an official full-face, side-face, 
photographic portrait of his brother. He asked questions in the sub- 
dued tones of a person who no longer feels love or hate or happiness or 
sorrow. He asked, trying to formulate a word that might be appropriate 
and understood, settled down warmly in the bed of the official mind : 
“* Had he any effects ?’ 

During those few minutes of well-ordered waiting, Maurice was 
poised in the smoke-gloom of an imaginary cinema-show. He saw 
Everard, the young, the beautiful. He saw straight limbs, courage and a 
love, a mindless love, of life in colour. He saw the petal of a flower 
tarnished by experience. He saw the weight of the world crushing out 
the few fine strands of sensitivity. He saw the fall, the night-dark fall, 
into the deep hollows where weakness swoops, crestfallen, into the arms 
of weakness. 

Maurice raised his eyes to the level of the large red-brown palm of a 
man’s hand. He saw a small, round object dancing upon it, as the 
palm rose and fell. A voice said: ‘ This was all he had, sir.’ 

Maurice stared as the hand steadied. A halfpenny lay still in an oasis 
of red veins. 








BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
Reviewed by John Arlott 


7 envious backward look from a time of trouble to an (apparently) 
happy period of earlier history is no prerogative of the nineteen-forties, 
nor did it originate in the romantic nostalgia of Hilaire Belloc and G. K. 
Chesterton. Those who identify that time with the Elizabethan era will 
turn in horror from Dr. John Caius’ A boke or counseill against the disease commonly 
called the sweat or sweatyng sicknesse with its passage—‘the old world when this 
countrie was called merrye Englande.’ And, when we look even further back 
we find King Alfred quoted by Dr. J. W. Adamson (The Illiterate Anglo-Saxon, 
Cambridge University Press, 125. 6d.)—“What wise men there were of yore 
throughout the English people . . .’ 

This book of Dr. iments affords a striking contrast in presentation of 
scholarship by comparison with Asglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars by Eleanor S. 
Duckett (Macmillan, 255.). This contrast is emphasised by the fact that both 
are first-rate scholars and are dealing here with substantially the same period. 
Dr. Adamson’s method is typical of the English scholar: he is absorbed in his 
subject and he is faithful in bringing forward only reliable evidence. This book 
seems to have grown slowly, there is about it the quality of work written out 
by hand and continually checked and adjusted. One feels, and therein lies much 
of the attraction of the essays, that it was written for the author’s pleasure and 
not specifically for the reader. Thus there is no straining towards audience, 
rather the writing often has the manner of musing. So scrupulous is the 
scholarship, so careful is the footnoting, so much of the atmosphere of the 
Senior Common-room is in its flavour that, but for the enthusiasm implicit in 
it, the book might be called ‘ dry ’"—but, if it is dry it is with the dryness of 
maturity—like seasoned timber. 

Dr. Adamson is concerned mainly with education and comes forward as 
far as Richard Dawes’ King’s Somborne School of a hundred years ago. His 
obvious feeling for his subject is never allowed to override his sound judgment : 
he compels respect from his reader. 

On the other hand, Dr. Duckett in her Anglo-Saxon biographical studies 
is a sufferer from the style of scholarship which has come to be regarded as 

ically American : she is a victim at a single remove—the remove of revulsion. 

Germanic, statistical, toothcomb method of American university study has 
brought forth little—with one glorious exception to prove the rule in John 
Livingstone Lowes’ The Road to Xanadu where a miraculous fusion has unified 
the minutia of research into a work of art. Dr. Duckett is obviously awate of 
the depressing effect of the general method and has tried hard, possibly too 
hard, to make her subjects ‘ creatures of flesh and blood.’ The result is not 
alive because the approach, already too well known in England, is that of the 
scholar trying to be “ warm’ in order to sell his academic wares. ‘The Forest 
of Selwood was very still,’ the book begins ; the backcloth is painted in and 
then ‘ Yet nothing of this reached the thoughts of the man-who sat resting upon 
a fallen tree... .” This is the technique of the popular historical novel, a 
technique which sale-figures and box-office returns assure us is not to be ignored 
if the author is concerned to attract a large public. Easily digested, or pre- 
digested history has already proved itself popular and this volume, on 
levels of reading far below any that Dr. Adamson’s can reach may hope to 
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bring Anglo-Saxon history to a wide circle. Dr. Duckett’s history is sound 
and the aim a worthy one. 

The scholarship of Paul Roubiczek and Joseph Kalmer in Warrior of God 
(Nicholson and Watson, 155.) is so absorbed into the stron, poms ve tens narrative 
and the significance of historic event as to take an undeserv t place ina 
first retrospect of the book. The authors have told the tife-etory of of, ohn Hus 
in minute detail but their facts are thoroughly assimilated so as to heighten 
rather than retard narrative, to emphasise rather than obscure the significance 
of events. Hus’s struggle, along lines parallel with Wyclif’s, was not only a 
religious reform but also the beginning of the stream of Bohemian nationalism 
which still endures for all its interruptions. The reader is carried through a 
— struggle against the evil power of an age so black that men’s books were 

urnt before their eyes and the men themselves burnt and their ashes destroyed 
lest their followers should carry them away as relics. The authors, reasonably, 
cite Hus’s struggle as marking the end of the Middle Ages and the commence- 
ment of Modern Times. In their Introduction they say * To-day we probably 
stand at the end of the epoch which we call Modern Times’: only thirteen 
years ago, in 1934, Mr. G. M. Young, in his preface to Early Victorian England, 
wrote ‘ the British North America Act of 1867 closes one phase of history and 
opens another of which the end is not yet in sight.’ The line into the future is 
never straight—Sigismund blushed when Hus taxed him with violating his 
safe-conduct and that blush, whether actual or apocryphal and introduced by 
Mladenovic for dramatic effect as these authors suggest, saved the life of Luther 
a hundred years later when Charles V recalled it. History and narrative are 
rarely such chaste bedfellows as here. 

John Harvey, in his study, Henry Yevele, revealed a knowledge and love of 
Gothic architecture in England and its craftsmen which was rare and to be 
relished. In his latest book, Gothic England (215.) he displays the same erudition 
and feeling and is once more assisted by the production and illustration methods 
of Batsfords. This work is not concerned only with architecture but with the 
entire culture of an age which the author sees through romantically tinted glasses 
but which he describes with an enthusiasm which will move the coldest scholar. 
Out of the great anonymous art of the English cathedrals he brings, upon the 
heels of Yevele still more craftsmen—Robert and William Vertewe the masons, 
Humfrey Cooke a carpenter, William Hyndeley, another mason and John 
Geddyng, a glazier: but they ornament rather than attempt to destroy that 
faithful linking of Gothic achievement to a people rather than to persons. 
With Gothic England, complementary but complete within its own field, comes 
Mediaeval Chantries and Chantry Chapels by G. H. Cook (Phoenix House, 215.). 
If Mr. Cook’s approach is less romantic than Mr. Harvey’s, it is equally authori- 
tative. The book is quiet, the writing is restrained, the illustrations exceedingly 
well selected and almost flawlessly presented. Here is a sound book of reference 
which is also an apertif to a tour or a course of study ; it will pinpoint many a 
vague and awed eye scanning a fresh cathedral and enrich many memories. 
This new publishing house demands respect and future attention. 
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